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N MATTER how much wisdom may go 


into planning—whether it be an in- 
surance program, an armed invasion of a 
continent, or a campaign to reduce the in- 
roads of disease—the measure of its success 
always will be the spirit and mettle of the 
individuals engaged in its execution. 

No matter how much treasure may sup- 
port a project, or how elaborate its organi- 
zation, or how detailed and farsighted its 
operational scheme, the human element is 


always the central one. 
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YOUR INTERVIEW 
APPROACH By Arthur D. Kellner 


Here’s how to garner facts as well as impressions 
when you interview a job applicant. 


manager, reports for an inter- be flashed on this screen. You 
view for the job of general man- are asked to follow these instruc- 
ger of the manufacturing division of tions by making your responses 
General Products Corporation. He into the microphone on tiie table 
is ushered into a room and is seated before you. Speak freely. Give 
at a table facing a microphone. He’s full, complete answers. Keep 
left alone in the room, and he looks talking. Don’t stop talking until 
at a large screen facing him. Sud- the next questions appear on the 
denly, on the screen flash instruc- screen. 
tions: Now, to begin, please go over 
You are about to be inter- your employment history. Go 
viewed to assess your qualifica- back to your first job and work 
tions for a management position. forward from there. Tell what 


7. LAMSTON, a young business The questions and instructions will 
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your responsibilities were; de- 
scribe your supervisor, what you 
liked about the job, did not like, 
and so forth. Keep talking. Tell 
us everything you can think of 


about your work experience... . 


Is this the interview technique of 
the future? Perhaps. It does elimi- 
nate the most common source of er- 
ror in interviews—the interviewer. 

But it’s not too likely to happen. 
Why? Because the interview is a 
live, dynamic interaction between 
two people. It’s a game of hide and 
seek in which the interviewer pur- 
sues the candidate—talking casu- 
ally, but trying doggedly to find out 
what kind of guy he really is under- 
neath. 


The applicant, at the same time, 
is politely ducking, evading, and 


dodging, anticipating the expecta- 
tions of the interviewer and putting 
himself in the most favorable light. 
Out of this lively interplay come 
evaluations—estimates of the abil- 
ity and aptitudes of the job appli- 
cant. 


How accurate? 


How accurate are these evalua- 
tions? That depends on how well the 
interview is conducted and how ef- 
fectively the interviewer makes his 
appraisals. The interview is never 
as accurate, or as valid, as we would 
like it to be because of the many er- 
rors that creep into it. At best, we 
can get only partial information 
from an interview. The question is, 


how relevant and how important is 
the information we get? 

There’s room for improvement in 
almost anyone’s interview ap- 
proach. We all have ways of think- 
ing and seeing the world around us 
that can foul up our estimates of 
other people. By being aware of 
some of these tendencies, you can 
improve your approaches and, of 
course, your accuracy of selection. 

What are the underlying objec- 
tives of the people involved in the 
interview process? 

1. The interviewer wants to find 
out as much as he can about the can- 
didate so that he can predict how 
well he wiil perform on the job. 

2. The candidate wants to make 
the most favorable impression pos- 
sible. 

This means that the behavior ob- 
served in the interview situation is 
not necessarily typical of the candi- 
date: The interviewer has to go be- 
low the surface behavior and draw 
inferences. 

This is, perhaps, the most chal- 
lenging aspect of the interview. It 
can be accomplished only by the in- 
terviewer’s deft questioning and 
careful observation of the candi- 
date’s reactions, comments, and ges- 
tures, and by his considering them 
in the context of the interview situa- 
tion. 

For example, if a candidate is 
nervous in the interview, it would 
be easy to conclude that he lacks 
social skills. Actually, the candidate 
might be highly motivated toward 
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the position and might be going 
through some understandable anx- 
iety lest he flub the interview. 


Watch these error traps 

Errors in interviewing are likely 
to crop up at two stages: The inter- 
view itself and the evaluation of the 
candidate. Of course, the hiring in- 
terview has incidental purposes, like 
getting to know a man who might 
join your department, or giving the 
candidate some information about 
the job. 

But the main purpose of the inter- 
view is the appraisal of the candi- 
date: How effectively will he func- 
tion on the job? 


Watch that halo! 


One error trap that can foul up 
your appraisal of a candidate is the 
well-known “halo effect”—the tend- 
ency to form an over-all opinion 
about a person on the basis of a 
single aspect of his make-up. For ex- 
ample, if the candidate is neat, 
clean, and impeccably dressed, it’s 
easy to be too impressed with his 
appearance and to rate him higher 
on all points. The candidate tries to 
get this phenomenon working in his 
favor (usually unconsciously) when 
he determines to “make a good first 
impression.” 


Stereotype error 


Closely related to the halo effect 
is the “stereotype error”—the tend- 
ency to categorize the applicant on 
the basis of a few surface clues. 
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It’s bad enough to jump to the 
conclusion that a man wearing a loud 
tie is impulsive. But there’s an even 
more subtle way in which stereo- 
type error can turn up. It can arise 
from unconscious biases. For exam- 
ple, there is a manager who dislikes 
bow ties—and the people who wear 
them! Needless to say, when he in- 
terviews a man who is wearing a 
bow tie, he comes up with a negative 
appraisal—often without even real- 
izing that the candidate was wearing 
a bow tie! These biases can be es- 
pecially difficult to control just be- 
cause they often affect our judg- 
ments without our realizing it. 


Sampling error 


Another closely related trap is the 
“sampling error,” which occurs be- 
cause in an interview we can only 
sample bits and pieces of the can- 
didate’s over-all behavior pattern. 
We must infer what he is really like 
on the basis of only a brief personal 
interaction. 


The expectancy error 


Another error worth considering 
is the “expectancy error.” This re- 
fers to the tendency of the candidate 
to anticipate the needs and prefer- 
ences of the interviewer and respond 
accordingly. Thus, when the inter- 
viewer says, “we’re looking for a 
man who likes to get out and meet 
people in his job,” the candidate 
might easily reply, “Well, this 
would be the job for me, then, be- 
cause I like people.” Of course, if 





the interviewer had said he wanted 
a person “who wasn’t afraid to stick 
to his desk on a tough assignment,” 
the candidate might just as easily 
have qualified himself for that situa- 
tion. 


“The ideal image” 


Probably the most important er- 
ror that affects the usefulness of the 
selection interview is what might be 
called the “ideal-image error.” 
When a manager interviews a man 
for a job, he unavoidably has a men- 
tal picture of the kind of person 
needed to fill the job. This picture, 
or mental image, can take on vary- 
ing degrees of detail. 

Some managers develop highly 
refined and detailed images of the 
kind of man they are looking for. 
This naturally makes the search 
harder; the more detailed the re- 
quirements, the more limited is the 


field of potential candidates. That in 
itself may not be bad. More trou- 
blesome, however, is the fact that 
one’s mental picture of the ideal 
man may not necessarily coincide 
with the man who can actually be 
most effective in the job. 

After all, where did this mental 
image come from? Chances are, it 
came from the manager’s intuitive 
judgment, and it could easily in- 
volve requirements in no way relat- 
ed to job success. 

There’s a story about an advertis- 
ing agency that had been looking 
far and wide for an account execu- 
tive to work on a cigarette account. 
They finally found a man who had 
experience in cigarette advertising. 
But then they decided that he also 
needed experience in advertising 
filter-tip cigarettes. Fortunately, the 
candidate had worked with filter 
tips. But he didn’t get the job. Why? 





Don’t Get Caught in These Error Traps! 

. Halo effect—forming an over-all opinion about a person on 
the basis of a single aspect of his make-up. 

. Stereotype error—placing people in categories, based on a 
few surface clues. 
Sampling error—judging the whole man from a brief in- 
terview. 
Expectancy error—placing too much stock in the candidate’s 
assurance that he can do whatever he thinks you want in an 
employee. 
ideal-image error—developing a highly detailed mental pic- 
ture of the ideal candidate, including requirements unrelated 
to the job. 
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He hadn’t had experience work- 
ing with mentholated filter tips! 


Guides to effective interviewing 

Now that we’ve looked at some 
of the sources of error in interview- 
ing, let’s get down to the approaches 
that can help the manager get the 
most accurate results in his inter- 
view appraisals. 

> Know the requirements of 
the job. Obviously, the interviewer 
must know what he’s looking for. 
Study the job description. Review 
the employee specifications. (lf 
they’re not available, perhaps you 
should help develop a set of require- 
ments for each job in your depart- 
ment. ) 

Don’t make any assumptions 
about job requirements. You need 
to know which characteristics are 
important for this specific job.* 
(And, at this point, beware of the 
“ideal image.”) Above all, tailor 
the interview to the job. 

>» Consider your own values, 
biases, and prejudices. In draw- 
ing conclusions about the candidate, 
recognize the fact that your own 
biases can influence your appraisal. 
Ask yourself how important they 
might be for the job. That “skinny 
guy with the horn-rimmed glasses” 
may not be your image of a sales- 
man, but he may be just the man for 
the job. 

> Empathize with the candi- 


*See How Do you Describe a Job? by 
Richard S. Russell, in SUPERVISORY MAN- 
AGEMENT, December, 1959. 
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date. Put yourself in his shoes. 
That way, you'll understand him 
better and evaluate his responses 
and reactions more accurately. Also, 
by getting closer to the applicant, 
you can guide the conversation and 
direct your questioning in a way 
that will be logical and therefore 
more comfortable for him. 

Make it easy for the applicant to 
express himself. Don’t judge his 
comments, or criticize him in any 
way, or he may become reticent and 
withdrawn. He may even clam up 
on you. Show your sense of humor 

at the right time, and in the right 
way. A little laugh can go a long 
way toward clearing up the atmos- 
phere and opening the way to a 
freer, more natural exchange of 
ideas and information. But it’s bet- 
ter not to joke at all than to joke— 
even mildly—at the applicant’s ex- 
pense. 

> Have some structure to your 
approach. You should have some 
pattern in your interview. It should 
follow a format that will give the 
most information possible about 
the candidate. A review of his work 
history, educational background, so- 
cial activities, family adjustment, 
and future aspirations will usually 
help you appraise his personal out- 
look and development. Some as- 
pects may be covered in greater 
detail, depending on the specific 
situation. For example, it’s usually 
necessary to go into his experience 
qualifications for the job in detail. 

In any event, the interview should 





follow some logical sequence. It’s a 
good idea for the interviewer to plan 
beforehand the topics and areas he 
is going to cover. A word of warn- 
ing, however: Don’t let the inter- 
view become too rigid. Your ques- 
tions and comments should lead 
gradually from one area to another. 
Don’t leave a topic of interest from 
which you are getting important in- 
formation just to get to the next 
point. Guide the interview. Don't 
direct it.* 


Be noncommittal 


Don’t tip your hand on what you 
think is good or bad. Your best bet 
is to be neutral, to let the candidate 
show you how his own values stack 
up. If a candidate says, “I left my 
job because Mr. Jones and I didn’t 


get along well,” don’t react with 
raised eyebrows. After all, you don’t 
yet know the whole story. You 
would obviously want to know why 
the applicant didn’t get along with a 
previous boss—but your best chance 
of finding out is to be honestly inter- 
ested rather than critical. It’s better 
to pursue such a remark by the cas- 
ual question, “What do you mean by 
that?” 

Let him do most of the talking. 
Perhaps the most common tendency 
of interviewers is to do most of the 
talking. In a study of a number of 
interviews, one researcher found that 


* For further details, see Using the Non- 
Directive Interview, by N. A. Moyer, in 
SM, June, 1957. 


the interviewers did 60 per cent of 
the talking! 

Obviously, the interviewer has to 
do some of the talking both to tell the 


GUIDES TO EFFECTIVE 
INTERVIEWING 


™ Consider your own values, 
biases, and prejudices. 

@ Empathize with the candidate 
—try to imagine how you 
would respond if you were in 
his shoes. 

®@ Have some structure and plan 
in your approach. 

@ Don’t jump to conclusions 
about partial statements made 
by the applicant. 

@ Let the candidate do most of 
the talking. 


candidate about the job and to get 
the conversation going. But if the 
interview is to provide information 
about the candidate, he’s the one 
who should do most of the talking. 


Avoid the impulse to cut him off 
when he seems to have reached the 
end of an idea. Learn to tolerate 
silence. You don’t have to fill every 
gap in the conversation. Very often, 
if you let the applicant proceed fur- 
ther in answering a question, he will 
provide some useful additional in- 
formation. If you are silent, the ap- 
plicant assumes you expect him to 
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keep talking—and he frequently — tive results. To do justice to an 
does. interview, you should prepare your 
approach beforehand, conduct the 
interview carefully, and give full at- 
Finally, recognize that interview- tention to the real goal of the inter- 
ing is a complex process. Don’t un- — view—appraising the candidate, to 
derrate the skills required for effec- get the right man for the job. @ 


Do it justice! 


Creativity: Lost in the Shuffle? 


IF A PARALLEL can be drawn between business employees and high- 
school students, there’s a good possibility that the creative employees 
get lost in the shuffle, and that their urge for innovation is discouraged. 
Yet this creative ability is an important factor in achievement. 

Two University of Chicago researchers, Jacob W. Getzels and 
Philip W. Jackson, studied 449 high-school students—the entire stu- 
dent body of a Midwestern school. They compared one group of stu- 
dents who were outstandingly intelligent but not oustandingly 
creative with another group that had top creativity but not top 
intelligence. Here are some of their findings: 

1. Both groups had high scores on school achievement; apparently 
the creative youngsters were able to achieve as much with originality 
as the high-IQ group with intelligence. 

2. Teachers preferred the high-IQ students. 

3. The creative students themselves felt their lack of acceptance 
by teachers—and in turn, they rejected the teachers’ opinions. High- 
1Q students had arranged a priority list of personal qualities they 
prized; these qualities, they felt, would help them achieve success as 
adults as well as success with teachers. But the highly creative students 
had different scales. On their own scales of values, having a sense of 
humor ranked far higher than it had been ranked by others. When 
this group was asked to estimate the qualities that made for success, 
they reversed the ranking. In other words, these highly creative ado- 
lescents felt that their own scale of values had no relationship to that 
held by teachers or by the adult world. 


The creative students showed tremendous originality, coupled 
with a rather mocking attitude toward ordinarily accepted goals, such 
as following a stereotyped pattern toward success. They had different 
and less conventional career choices: for example, inventor, artist, 
space man, and entertainer. 
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On-the-job training 
prevents 
Off-the-job accidents 


By J. Sharp Queener 


Manager, Safety and Fire Protection Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Supervisors spark an effective campaign 
to keep workers safety-minded round the clock. 


F A WORKER in your department 
| aie his ankle by tripping 
over a tool left in a plant aisle, it’s 
part of your job to take steps to 
prevent such accidents in the fu- 


ture. But what if the same worker 
injures himself at home by tripping 
over his little boy’s toy truck? 
Should you-—and can you—do any- 
thing to prevent the recurrence of 
such off-the-job accidents? 

To answer that, let’s take a look 
at how off-the-job accidents directly 
affect you as a supervisor. When a 
worker in your department gets 
hurt off the job, here’s what it 
means to you: 


1. A temporary replacement is 
needed, and you may have to train 
him. 

2. If he is inexperienced, the 
temporary worker may damage 
equipment or lower product qual- 
ity. 

3. Even after the injured worker 
returns to his job, he may not be 
able to work at top efficiency for 
some time. 

4. If the injury has been serious, 
the employee’s morale may be low 
for a while after his return. 

All this, of course, is true of on- 
the-job injuries too, so why all the 
emphasis on off-the-job safety? The 
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reason is simple: Because of inten- 
sive plant safety programs, most 
workers are safer on the job than 
they are off. At Du Pont, for exam- 
ple, the difference is startling: We 
find that our employees are some 
15 times safer on the job than away 
from it. 


The toll 


The lag in off-the-job safety is a 
tragic and costly one. The toll of 
highway and home accidents con- 
tinues to mount throughout the U.S. 
And more hours of leisure are 


bringing new hazards along with 
the benefits. Increasingly popular 
leisure activities like boating, fly- 
ing, skin diving, operating home 
workshops, and using power mow- 
ers are loaded with accident poten- 


tial. 

The cost of off-the-job accidents 
to industry is enormous. Over all, 
industry loses an estimated 55 mil- 
lion man-days of work annually from 
off-the-job injuries. This is equiv- 
alent to keeping almost a quarter of 
a million employees out of work 
continuously. And in addition to the 
loss of man-hours, off-the-job in- 
juries are responsible for increased 
costs of company-paid fringe ben- 
>fits such as accident and health 
insurance, hospital and surgical in- 
surance, and group life insurance. 
Altogether, it is estimated that off- 
the-job accidents cost U.S. industry 
about half a billion dollars a year. 
The cost to the individuals involved 
is even greater; in fact, the cost of 
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a crippling or killing accident can’t 
even be measured in dollars. 

This is the challenge presented 
by off-the-job accidents. Is there 
any effective way a supervisor can 
meet this challenge? 

Late in 1952, 125  representa- 
tives of the Du Pont Company— 
plant safety supervisors, plant man- 
agers, and production supervisors— 
attended a special meeting at the 
National Safety Congress. They 
unanimously approved a_ proposal 
that Du Poni start a comprehensive 
off-the-job safety program with the 
goal of developing a “24-hour state 
of mind for safety” in every Du 
Pont employee. 


Off-the-job injuries cut 


Now in its eighth year, the Du 
Pont program has achieved dra- 
matic results: There has been a 33 
per cent drop in off-the-job injur- 
ies; today, workers at Du Pont lose 
only one third as much time from 
off-the-job injuries as does the aver- 
age U.S. worker in industry. 

From a 1953 figure of 6.35 lost- 
time injuries per million man-hours 
of off-plant exposure, the ratio has 
dropped to 4.65 per million man- 
hours in 1958. Significantly, there 
has been an even sharper drop in 
the ratio of plant injuries: from a 
frequency rate of :70 per million 
man-hours in 1952 to .33 for 1958. 
We believe that the off-the-job 
safety program is largely respon- 
sible for this drop in on-the-job ac- 
cidents as well, because the em- 





ployee who develops good safety 
habits ‘at home finds it that much 
easier to follow them in the plant. 

Even more remarkable has been 
the reduction in deaths from off- 
the-job motor-vehicle accidents dur- 
ing the past seven years. These 
deaths declined 45 per cent among 
Du Pont employees, while among 
all U.S. industrial workers they de- 
clined only 12 per cent during the 
same period. One Du Pont depart- 
ment with more than 2,600 employ- 
ees went for 12 months without a 
single time-losing injury from a 
motor-vehicle accident. On the ba- 
sis of the national average, the 
normal expectation would have 
been 21 such injuries over this time. 


Supervisors take the lead 


Du Pont supervisors played an 
important part in these achieve- 
ments. They were in on the start of 
the off-the-job safety program, and 
they have made major contributions 
all the way. Their enthusiasm got 
the program off to a flying start. 


Almost all the ideas for the spe- 
cial campaigns that make up the 
continuing program have been de- 
veloped by supervisors, and it was 
through them that these ideas turned 
into successful reality. 

Supervisors are also responsible 
for collecting the necessary infor- 
mation for the program. When an 
employee loses time because of an 
off-the-job accident, the supervisor 
gets the facts about the injury— 
from the employee himself and/ 
or from the medical department. 
These facts become part of an over- 
all statistical record that gives us 
the score on how we’re doing on 
our program. 

Each month these off-the-job in- 
juries are reported on a _ simple 
form sent to Safety and Fire Pro- 
tection Division headquarters in 
Wilmington. On the form is space 
for a brief description of each acci- 
dent, including its location and 
cause. These monthly summaries 
are publicized in all Du Pont loca- 
tions. The employee’s name is not 





Transportation accidents 
Home accidents 
Accidents in public places 


Total 

Accident frequency 
(per million man-hours 
of off-the-job exposure) 


Employees covered 





Box Score on Du Pont’s Off-the-Job Safety Program 


1953 1958 


666 328 
744 575 
488 368 
1898 1271 





6.35 4.65 
78,300 72,200 
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reported, in order to preserve his 
privacy. 

Because each Du Pont plant and 
laboratory is given the responsibil- 
ity for developing its own ways of 
promoting off-the-job safety, there 
is plenty of room for the ideas of 
individual supervisors. Here are 
some examples of the wide variety 
of special campaigns that have been 
devised. 

Publicizing injuries 

Knowing how off-the-job injuries 
occur is helpful in determining 
where to put the emphasis in a 
safety campaign. Gathering and 
publicizing these facts are important. 

In one plant, a survey was made 
of the types of injuries that oc- 
curred most commonly to the chil- 
dren of plant employees. The re- 
sults of the survey, along with 
suggestions for teaching children 
better safety habits, were sent to 
each employee. 

In another plant the newspaper 
periodically published brief de- 
scriptions of major off-the-job in- 
juries. A third plant sends a month- 
ly folder to each employee’s home, 
containing the off-the-job safety 
record of each division, plus an 
analysis of any injuries that have 
occurred. 


Safety meetings and shows 


One of the most ambitious spe- 
cial campaigns put on in one Du 
Pont location was a “Summer Safe- 
ty Show,” designed to prevent the 
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usual increase of off-the-job in- 
juries during the summer months. 
Over a two-week period in May, 
28 different safety demonstrations 
were staged by employees. In a 
typical demonstration, employees 
showed graphically how not to op- 
erate an outboard-motor boat. 

The results: a 25.per cent re- 
duction in off-the-job accidents 
from June through October. 

Tape recordings were put to good 
use by the safety committee of an- 
other Du Pont plant. The commit- 
tee chairman recorded interviews 
with employees who had been in- 
volved in various off-the-job acci- 
dents. After describing how he got 
hurt and the extent of the injury, 
the employee reviewed what pre- 
cautions could have prevented the 
accident. These recordings were 
played at plant safety meetings. 


Special campaigns 

The Engineering Department at 
headquarters puts on an intensive, 
continuing campaign to cut down 
automobile accidents, one of the 
leading sources of off-the-job _ in- 
juries and deaths. The Safe Driv- 
ers’ League Committee, made up 
of ten employees and supervisors, 
conducts the program, which was 
kicked off by brief safety meetings 
held by each supervisor with the 
people in his department. 

Three permanent displays set up 
at parking-lot exits show the num- 
ber of days since the last lost-time 
traffic injury suffered by an em- 





Gear Your Safety Program to the Season! 


Here are some timely themes for your off-the-job 
safety campaigns: 


Season 


Theme 


—Good housekeeping 
—Ladders, lifting 


Spring 


—Tools (mowers, garden tools, 


do-it-yourself activities) 


—First aid, sports activities 


Summer 


—Traffic safety 
—Recreation safety (sun, poison ivy, 


insects, vacation hazards) 


—Storage of tools 


Fall 


—Hunting safety 
—Fire prevention 


—Nighttime and winter driving 


Winter 


—Holiday and winter hazards 


—Overexertion, health 


ployee. Bulletin boards, exhibits, 
wall placards, lawn signs, and 
handouts are other devices used to 
put the off-the-job-safety message 
across. The committee makes use 
of the public-address system to de- 
scribe traffic accidents involving 
employees, as well as to announce 
unusual road conditions and issue 
safety reminders for long holiday 
weekends. 

The program gets fresh impetus 
from special events, like the recent 
“Silver Dollars for Safety” contest. 
The committee prepared 135 ques- 
tions on safe driving, based on the 
Delaware official driving manual. 
Each day five employees were 


phoned by the “Silver Dollar Girl” 
and asked a question about driving. 
The employees giving the right an- 
swers received a certificate with a 
silver dollar attached. 

Recently, this committee launched 
an all-out assault on the prob- 
lem of drinking and driving. Be- 
hind this special campaign was 
the shocking fact that in our state, 
as probably in many others, over 
60 per cent of traffic accidents in- 
volve drivers under the influence of 
alcohol. The committee members— 
supervisors and others—presented 
15-minute talks illustrated with 
charts based on material supplied 
by the state police. 
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At Christmas each year the com- 
mittee provides a useful driving 
gift—such as a plastic windshield 
scraper—for each employee. 

Has the program worked? Here 
are the figures: 13 major traff.c in- 
juries in 1954, 11 in 1955 when the 
drive started, 5 in 1956, 3 in 1957, 
6 in 1958, and 2 in 1959. 


Contests 


Many Du Pont plants and de- 
partments hold contests to get em- 
ployees interested in  off-the-job 
safety. For example, the General 
Services Department, which main- 
tains Du Pont office buildings, has 
been putting on an off-the-job safe- 
ty contest every summer, with strik- 
ing success. Employees are divided 
into teams and a prize is awarded 
to each member of each team that 
has no major off-the-job injury. This 
creates group pressure for safety. 

From a high of 15 major injuries 
with 775 working days lost in 1954, 
the figures have dwindled to 4 in- 
juries and only 18 days lost in 1958. 
The remarkably low figure of 18 





pen to me.” 








“It Can’t Happen to Me” 


NOBODY WILL ADMIT to being a bad driver. In a study conducted last 
year, a large number of drivers were asked to rate their own driving 
abilities. Almost all of them rated themselves either above average 
or much above average. This overconfidence on the part of most 
motorists is, of course, the source of that rallying cry, “It can’t hap- 


(from a speech given before the 1959 


days lost is strong evidence that 
good safety habits cut down on the 
severity of injuries as well as their 


frequency. 


Plant papers help 


Plant newspapers are used to 
push off-the-job safety. One plant 
paper, for instance, published a 
series of home-safety quizzes on 
subjects like stairway hazards. An- 
other ran an article describing how 
an employee successfully taught his 
daughter better safety habits by 
making a game out of it. 

Plants also issue periodic pam- 
phlets on off-the-job safety, often 
with illustrations showing the right 
and wrong ways to do a home job. 
Posters, displays, and bulletins are 
also used. One plant promoted the 
use of safety equipment at home by 
posting a photograph of the safety 
glasses that saved the sight of an 
employee who was driving nails 
into concrete at home. 

Check lists are useful: One plant 
drew up a “home-safety audit” 
which was given to all employees 





—J. W. BETHEA 


National Safety Congress) 
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so they could check the hazards in 
and around their homes. 


Safety souvenirs 


A useful novelty gift often helps 
to punch home the off-the-job safety 
message. Some that have been used 
are a packet of flower seeds at- 
tached to a _ beoklet describing 
spring safety hazarcls; stoppers for 
soda bottles inscribed, “Cap-off 
home injuries”; a coin container 
with the legend, “Safety is coin-ven- 
ient’; and an outdoor thermometer 
with a safety message. 


Letters 


Letters on off-the-job safety sent 
directly to the employee’s home are 
more likely to be read by other 
members of his family than ma- 
terial he gets at the plant. To make 
sure of a reading for its letter on 
vacation hazards, one plant mailed 
it just a week before each employ- 
ee’s vacation. 


Exhibits 


A well-designed exhibit can stim- 
ulate a lot of interest in off-the-job 
safety. One plant safety committee 
set up a booth at a company picnic, 
with an Artists’ Corner where chil- 


dren were encouraged to draw 
safety posters. As a prize, each 
child received a photograph of him- 
self with his poster. Devices used at 
other picnics have been a machine 
to test safety glasses, a fire-alarm 
box hooked to a gong to teach em- 
ployees how to turn in an alarm, 


and a reaction-time tester to show 
how fast a driver can apply his 
brakes. 

One plant committee developed 
a unique attention-getting display as 
part of its off-the-job safety cam- 
paign: a complete small-scale vil- 
lage to show the locations of off- 
the-job accidents that had happened 
to employees during the preceding 
year. 

Community activities 

Many plants extend the range of 
their safety program to include the 
whole community. Du Pont super- 
visors have taken part in forming 
local safety councils, making safety 
inspections of schools upon request, 
encouraging the wearing of protec- 
tive glasses, and working as volun- 
teer members of local fire depart- 
ments. 

One plant sponsors an off-the- 
job safety show, presented to 
schools and civic organizations in 
the community. Called “Safety Be- 
gins at Home,” it mixes entertain- 
ment with instruction by using ma- 
gic tricks to make its points. 

Still another device is a news- 
paper ad inviting the public to call 
a certain telephone number. When 
pecple dial the number, they hear a 
recorded off-the-job safety mes- 
sage. 

These are just a few examples of 
the many ideas, most of them sug- 
gested by supervisors, that have 
made Du Pont’s off-the-job safety 
campaign a remarkable success. 
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These ideas are in no way unique, 
of course. They were effective be- 
cause they made employees feei that 
management was genuinely interest- 
ed in their safety off the job. 

Although Du Pont’s off-the-job- 
safety program originally covered 
only plant personnel, a few office 
groups were added later. The re- 
sults were so encouraging that the 
program was recently extended to 
cover all office employees in the 
company. Altogether, about 85,000 
Du Pont people are now included 
in the off-the-job-safety program. 


Many companies take part 


And other large companies are 
taking up the challenge: American 
Telephone & Telegraph, Aluminum 
Company of America, General 
Electric, Merck & Company, Lever 
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Brothers, American Cyanamid, 
Bethlehem Steel, Celanese, Mon- 
santo, and Radio Corporation of 
America are a few. 

Off-the-job accidents are harder 
to control than job accidents be- 
cause conditions outside the plant 
cannot be standardized or regu- 
lated. Off-the-job-safety rules can- 
not be enforced through discipline. 

But all accidents, on or off the 
jc are caused by people—and 
pe ,i¢’s attitudes and habits can be 
changed. The success of off-the-job- 
safety campaigns wherever they 
have been given a fair trial offers 
hope that the battle against traffic 
and home accidents can be won. 
And supervisors, who deal most 
directly with the people involved, 
can play a leading role in achiev- 
ing the victory. # 





Los Angeles County Department of Communications 


Discipline can be a constructive force 
for keeping the department running smoothly. 


— if a supervisor follows 


sound supervisory principles and 
practices, he should never have to 
take disciplinary action. But even 
under ideal conditions, people aren’t 
perfect; and situations do arise that 
make it necessary for a supervisor 
to administer discipline. Although 
training is the best means of han- 
dling discipline on a preventive basis, 
it’s still important for the supervisor 
to be ready with corrective measures. 

If discipline is to be effective, it 
should not be used as a device for 
reprisal or for punishment. It should 
be a constructive measure that will 
impress upon the employee and the 
work group that following the rules 


is their responsibility to themselves 
and to the company. 

Here are some guides that should 
help the supervisor to maintain dis- 
cipline promptly, fairly, and objec- 
tively. 


Before you discipline 


1. Practice what you preach. 
The pattern of hard work and good 
conduct starts with the supervisor. 
He is the model the employees nat- 
urally tend to follow. 

2. Inform the employee in writ- 
ing what the accepted behavior 
rules are for his job. Let him know 
the rules of the game. In general, 
people want to follow the estab- 
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This article has been excerpted, with permission, from the “Uniform Discipline Guide” 


of the Los Angeles County Department of Communications. 
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lished rules-——if they know what 
they are. We have gone a long way 
in preventing instances of miscon- 
duct when employees honor the 
rights and wrongs. However, we 
avoid making these rules of good 
behavior so minute and detailed 
that they seem to become a penal 
code. 

3. Establish reasonable work 
objectives and standards for em- 
ployees; continually stimulate the 
employees’ interest in reaching these 
objectives. 

4. Foster a favorable working 
atmosphere, which encourages the 
employee to want to do his best. 
Although physical surroundings are 
important, factors like personal re- 
lationships add a great deal to work 
conditions. Employees should feel 
free to come forward with sugges- 
tions for improvements in the work, 
or to bring grievances to the super- 
visor. The supervisor should listen 
attentively to suggestions, com- 
ments, and grievances; if possible, 
he should adjust the difficulties or, 
if necessary, refer to a higher au- 
thority. Employees should be en- 
couraged to express their thoughts. 


5. The supervisor must con- 
sistently display to the employees 
that he is maintaining firm, im- 
partial control. Infractions of the 
rules should be dealt with promptly 
and privately. Continuing follow- 
up on problem cases is essential to 
assure improvement or—if neces- 
sary—more drastic action. Em- 
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ployees should be promptly kept up 
to date in instances of misconduct 
or lack of discipline. These in- 
stances can be used as a basis for 
further disciplinary action, or they 


PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE 
Preventive discipline is the 
best kind. Here are some point- 
ers: 
1. Practice what you preach. 
2. Inform the employee in 
writing what the accepted 
behavior rules are for his 
job. 
Establish reasonable work 
objectives and standards. 
Foster a favorable work- 
ing atmosphere. 
Maintain firm, impartial 
control—consistently. 
Be aware of underlying 
causes of misconduct (per- 
sonal or work problems, 
for instance). 


may be included in the annual per- 
formance evaluation to help the 
employee improve himself on the 
job. 


6. Without playing psychiatrist, 
be aware of possible causes for 
an employee’s misconduct, whether 
it be a home problem, physical ail- 
ment, or work problem. Although 
we have no machinery for handling, 
in our department, employees’ psy- 





chiatric or home problems, an un- 
derstanding of outside influences 
helps the supervisor to adjust mat- 
ters in disciplinary action. 


Positive action 

When it is finally necessary to 
take positive disciplinary action, do 
it promptly to achieve the maxi- 


mum effect and to indicate to other 
employees that management is 
aware of what is going on. Prompt 
action also increases the respect the 
workers have for the supervisor. 
Keep the following points in mind 
when you get down to fundamentals 
and decide on final positive dis- 
ciplinary action. 


CHECK LIST FOR DISCIPLINE 


1. Do I have the necessary facts? 
a. Did the employee have an opportunity to tell his side of 
the story fully? 
b. Did I check with the employee’s immediate supervisor? 
Did I investigate all other sources of information? 
. Did I hold my interviews privately to avoid embarrassing 
the employee? 
. Did I exert every possible effort to verify the information? 
f. Have I shown any discrimination toward an individual 
or group? 
g. Have I let personalities affect my decision? 
Have I administered the corrective measure in the proper 
manner? 
a. Did I consider whether it should be done individually or 
collectively? 
b. Am I prepared to explain to the employee why the action 
is necessary? For instance— 
—Because of the effect of the violation on the employer, 
fellow employees and himself. 
—To help him improve his efficiency and that of the de- 
partment. 
>. Am I prepared to tell him how he can prevent a similar 
offense in the future? 
. Am I prepared to deal with any resentment he might 
show? 
. Have I filled out a memo for his personnel folder or a 
letter describing the incident, to be signed by the em- 
ployee? A copy of this memo or letter should be given to 
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the employee, and he should be told that he may respond 
in writing—for the record. 
In determining the specific penalty, have I considered the 
seriousness of the employee’s conduct in relation to his 
particular job and his employment record? 
Have I decided on the disciplinary action as a corrective 
measure—not a reprisal for an offense? 

3. Have I done the necessary follow-up? 
Has the measure had the desired effect on the employee? 
Have I done everything possible to overcome any resent- 
ment? 
Have I complimented him on his good work? 
Has the action had the desired effect on other employees 
in the department? 


Wives in the Workforce 


THE MAJORITY of working women are not “career girls” in the 
usual sense of the word. By the last official count, 53.8 per cent 
of all American working women are also wives living with their 
husbands. Single women account for 24.4 per cent of the female 
workforce, and women who are separated, divorced, or widowed 
account for 21.9 per cent. 

Almost one out of three married women living with their hus- 
bands is represented in this female workforce. Even the wives of 
men with substantial incomes are joining the labor force. At work 
now are 15 per cent of all women whose husbands make an an- 
nual salary of $10,000 or more. As could be expected, the per- 
centage of working wives increases when the husband’s salary is 
lower. 

Working wives, in most cases, raise their households to a better- 
than-average standard of living. The median income of working 
women is $2,210 a year. The median household income among 
families with working wives is $6,141. Almost two out of three 
families with working wives have an annual household income of 
$5,000 or more. Less than half of families without working wives 
can boast that income level. 

Women in the U.S. have total earnings of close to $45 billion a 
year. About one quarter of that is spent on themselves. About half 
is spent on their homes. 

—Printer’s Ink 
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Season’s Greetings 

THE TALLY’S IN on the postman’s back-breaking load of 1959 Christ- 
mas cards. Here are some estimates, compiled by the Barker Greeting 
Card Company of Cincinnati: 

e About 3 billion cards went through the mails during the holiday 
season. 

e The average family sent 65 cards; the average business concern, 
145. 

© The price range of the cards was from '2 cent to $5.00. About 
85 per cent cost less than 25 cents. 

@ More than 300,000,000 man-hours were required to address the 
cards. In aggregate, they weighed 100,000 tons. 

@ Some 500,000 people were engaged in the production of Christ- 
mas cards. There were said to be more than 500,000 different designs 
of just about every conceivable color, size, and shape. 














/ 


“Let's get this straight, Grummley. I'll do the thinking around here 
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, D o these 
characters 


attend your meetings? 





HE ONE FORMULA that can be safely applied to all meetings is 
ee to deal with the problem on the table, you have to under- 
stand and know how to work with the people around it. 

It helps to know as much as you can about the members of your 
conference and to plan ways of working with them accordingly. 

You can’t change the inner make-up of each man or solve his 
personal problems, but you can channel his actions and help him 
make greater contributions to the group. 

The following table describes some of the most common be- 
havior patterns of individuals in a meeting, suggests possible rea- 
sons, and points out how you can get more effective participa- 
tion. 


HOW HE ACTS WHAT TO DO 


Don’t be embarrassing or sar- 
castic . . . his eagerness to 


a ae ee talk may be an asset later on. 


beaver” or a show- Interrupt with: “That’s an in- 
off. He may also be teresting point . . . now let’s 
exceptionally well in- see what the group thinks of 
formed and anxious it.” 


to show it, or just 
naturally garrulous. In general, let the group take 


OVERTALKATIVE care of him as much as pos- 
sible. 
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HOW HE ACTS 


HIGHLY 
ARGUMENTATIVE 


Combative_ personal- 
ity — _ professional 
heckler. 
or 

May be normally 
good natured but up- 
set by personal or job 
problems. 


WHAT TO DO 


Keep your own temper firmly 
in check; don't let group get 
excited, either. 


Honestly try to find merit in 
one of his points: Express 
your agreement (or get the 
group to do so), and then 
move on to something else. 


When he makes an obvious 
misstatement, toss it to the 
group; let them turn it down. 


As a last resort, talk to him 
privately during a recess. Try 
to find out what’s bothering 
him. See if you can win his 
cooperation. 





QUICK, 
HELPFUL 


Really trying to help. 
Actually, may make 
it difficult, keep 
others out. 





a 


es 
dee 


~YVIE 


RAMBLER 





Talks about every- 
thing except subject. 


Uses far-fetched 
analogies, gets 
lost. 





Cut across him tactfully by 
questioning others. 


Thank him, suggest “we put 
others to work.” 


Ask him to summarize. 





When he stops for breath, 
thank him, refocus his at- 
tention by restating the rele- 
vant points, and move on. 

Tell him his point is interest- 
ing, point to blackboard, and, 
in a friendly manner, indicate 
“we are a bit off subject.” 


Last resort: glance at watch. 





This article has been adapted with permission from Meetings Are What You Make Them, 
a supervisory-training pamphlet published by Henry Strauss and Co., Inc., New York. 
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HOW HE ACTS 


PERSONALITY 
CLASH 


ASKS YOU FOR 
YOUR OPINION 


OBSTINATE 


Two or more mem- 
bers clash. 


Can divide your 


group into factions. 


WHAT TO DO 


Emphasize points of agree- 
ment, minimize points of dis- 
agreement (if possible). 


Draw attention to objective. 


Cut across with direct ques- 
tion on topic. Bring neutral 
member. into discussion. 








Trying to put you on 
spot. 

Trying to have you 
support one view. 


May be simply look- 
ing for your advice. 


Generally, you should avoid 
solving members’ problems 


for them. 
Never take sides. 


Point out that your view is 
relatively unimportant, com- 
pared to the views of all the 
people at the meeting. 


Don’t let this become a_pho- 
bia. There are times when 
you must—and should—give 
a direct answer. Before you 
do, try to determine their rea- 
son for asking your view. 


Say, “First, let’s get some 
other opinions. . . . Joe, what 
do you think about this 
point?” (Select a member to 
reply.) 





Won't budge! 
Prejudiced. 


Hasn't seen your 
point. 
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Throw his view to group: 
group members will straighten 
him out. 

Tell him time is short, you'll 
be glad to discuss it later; ask 
him to accept group view- 
point for the moment. 





HOW HE ACTS 


SIDE 
CONVERSATION 


May be related to 
subject. 


May be personal. 


Distracts members 


and you. 








INARTICULATE 


He gets idea, but 
can’t convey it. 


He needs help. 


WHAT TO DO 


Don’t embarrass them. 


Call one by name, bring him 
into the discussion. 


or 


Call one by name, then re- 
state last opinion expressed or 
last remark made by group 
member, and ask his opinion 
of it. 





Don’t say, “What you mean is 
this.” 

Say, “Let me repeat that” 
(then put it in better lan- 
guage). 





DEFINITELY 
WRONG 


Member comes up 
with comment that is 
obviously incorrect. 


Say, “I can see how you feel,” 
or “That’s one way of looking 
at it.” 

Say “I see your point, but can 
we reconcile that with (true 
situation ) ?” 


Must be handled delicately. 





(ody 


ig, 


J 





Has pet peeve. 
Professional griper. 


Has legitimate com- 
plaint. 





Point out we can't change 
policy here; problem is to 
operate as best we can under 
system. 

Indicate youll discuss prob- 
lem with him privately, later. 
Have a member of group 
answer him. 


Indicate pressure of time. 
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HOW HE ACTS WHY WHAT TO DO 







——) 
“yp Take blame: “Something | 
ey Not rambling, just — — ries ee pee 
ae hae: subject; this is what we should 
i be discussing.” (Restate point 
waitieus or use board.) 
SUBJECT 








Your action will depend upon 
what is motivating him. 
Arouse his interest by asking 
for his opinion of the views 
expressed so far. 

If he is seated near you, ask 
his opinion in such a way 





Bored. : a : 
that he feels he is talking to 
Indifferent. you, not the: group. 
Feels superior. If he is the “superior” type, 
ee first acknowledge his experi- 
Timid. bs : P 
ence, then ask for his view. 
Insecure. ; : 
(Don’t overdo this; the group 
WON’T TALK : 
might resent it.) 


Irritate him for a moment by 
tossing a provocative query. 

When the sensitive person 
finally does talk, compliment 
him. 











The Latest in Business Cycles 
MAINTENANCE MEN and operators use a fleet of 30 bicycles to 
pedal from job to job at the Detroit Edison Company power plant 
at St. Clair, Michigan. An enterprising foreman, who brought his 
own bike from home to try it out, is credited with the idea, which 
is saving the company time and shoe leather. Carts attached to the 
bikes may soon be used to haul heavy tools. 

—Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
Vol. 74, no. 3 
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DEAR BOSS: 

You know I don’t often gripe. But 
occasionally I begin to wonder 
whether my work is worth while. 
Well, this is one of those times. 
So if you don’t mind, I'd like to 
tell you about some of the things 
that get me down. 

To begin with, I know you prob- 
ably understand about the people 
who work for you—how they feel 
and what they worry about—be- 
cause you were in their place your- 
self. 

But now you're the boss. And 
sometimes I can’t help feeling that 
you've forgotten about us. Maybe 


POC 


you'd appreciate a little reminding. 
Anyway, here goes! 

First, about my job. You'll re- 
member it isn’t exactly glamorous. 
In many ways, it’s routine—the 
same things day after day. And it’s 
hard work. You can't be afraid to 
get your hands dirty. 

What’s worse, in my job it’s hard 
to measure actual results. Sure, | 
can point to all the things I’ve done. : 
But so much goes on, I just don’t 
see where my part fits in. That’s 
why I keep asking myself: “How 
am I doing?” “Where am I going?” 
“Just what am I accomplishing?” 

And here’s another point. I often 


TOO 


Adapted with permission from a recording used in the Campbell Soup Company’s Man 
power Development Training Program on management, developed for their customers 
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wonder how much interest you take 
in me as a person. Of course you 
give me the high sign when we 
meet. You say a few words at meet- 
ings and you work with me once in 
a while. But that’s as far as it goes. I 
don’t think you’ve said ten words to 
me in the past three months that 
didn’t have something to do with the 
job. 

Another thing—how long has it 
been since you took time to tell me 
how I’m getting along? I know 
you're busy and the pressure is on 
you. But the pressure is on me, too, 
and Id like to feel that you have 
some real interest in helping me. 

If I’m doing something wrong, I 
wish you'd tell me and then show 
me how to do it right. Also, when 
I’m doing a good job, I wish you'd 
tell me that, too. I work hard, and 
you've no idea what a difference it 
makes to know that hard work 
counts for something. 

When I was hired, you talked 
about real opportunities for me. 
You said [ could go as far as my 
ability and desire would take me. 
Since then, I haven’t heard so much 
about opportunity. 

Do I really have a chance to go 
places in this business? If so, I wish 





What Your Men Might 
Tell You 
If They Had the Chance: 


. Take a personal interest. 

. Point out results they achieve. 

. Tell them how they’re doing. 

. Remind them of the opportuni- 
ties. 

. Train them for advancement. 

. Give them ideas. 

7. Give them encouragement. 


ma WN — 
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you'd tell me what I should do to 
prepare myself. 

Finally,. how about some new 
ideas? You get around more than I 
do, and you read trade publications. 
Why not let us in on the ideas oth- 
ers are using, or ideas you’ve de- 
veloped? Vd enjoy the chance to 
work cut new ways of doing things. 

Everybody has times on the job 
when he needs some help, and that’s 
where the boss comes in. He needs 
to keep close enough to the people 
in the department to give them that 
encouragement. 

I guess that covers it, Boss. Now 
my only problem is—I sure wish 
I had nerve enough to mail this let- 
ter! @ 





SOCIAL SECURITY taxes and benefits both went up on January |. The 
tax increased from 2! per cent to 3 per cent on earnings of $4,800 
or less. Employers will pay an equal amount. Benefits have increased 
for wage earners who retire at 65; the maximum amount now payable 
is $127 per month, up from $116 in 1959. 
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Trey in THT) Lb 


ee REDUCTION 


By Ernest Schleusener 


Maybe overtime is unavoidable—but have you 
considered all the alternatives? 


wie YOU CONSIDER ways of 
cutting costs, the first thing 


you usually think of is eliminating 
expensive, wasteful practices. Over- 
time often represents such practices. 
Direct labor cost, even at straight 
time, is usually a high percentage 
of your total cost of operations. 
When you pay time and a half or 
double time, you may raise these 
costs substantially. 

That doesn’t mean that overtime 


is never justifiable. Sometimes, in 
fact, it’s the most economical means 
of handling a situation. For exam- 
ple, it may be cheaper to work sev- 
eral weeks of overtime to take care 
of a sudden rush of unexpected or- 
ders than it would be to add more 
people to the payroll. 

But continuous overtime is poor 
economy, not only because you pay 
premium rates, but also because you 
get lower productivity. 
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The supervisor can make worth- 
while savings by determining, for his 
own operation, when overtime is 
economical, and when it’s a needless 
expense. 


What kind of overtime? 

There are four basic types of 
overtime: 

1. Emergency overtime arises be- 
cause something has gone awry. 
It may be a customer’s rush request, 
a breakdown, or a deadline. This 
type of overtime usually involves 
only part of the crew and lasts only 
a few days at most. Although the 
reasons for emergency overtime are 
often outside the supervisor’s juris- 
diction, they’re not necessarily be- 
yond his control. 

Cooperating with the departments 
that caused the overtime can help. 
For instance, why not see that the 
sales department is informed of the 
cost of processing rush orders? They 
might be able to work out a more 
satisfactory pattern that would 
make it easier to plan ahead. Or 
why not work with the maintenance 
department on a system of planned 
down time? 

2. Casual overtime takes care 
of situations that arise occasionally, 
like inventory work, end-of-the- 
month rush periods, or holidays. 
Since these situations are usually 
predictable, a little advance plan- 
ning may be all it takes to eliminate 
them. 

3. Weekend overtime is the 
sixth and seventh day worked, usu- 
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ally for additional output, or for 
work that can’t be performed dur- 
ing the regular schedule. Often, 
sixth-day work costs 50 per cent 
more—and seventh-day work 100 
per cent more—than straight time. 

Since weekend overtime can be 
sO expensive, any reduction you can 
make will mean substantial savings. 
Is there any way you could tighten 
up your regular schedule to fit in 
some or all of this work? Would an 
extra man make the difference? Is 
weekend overtime the only solution 
to the problem? 

4. Daily overtime is overtime 
added regularly to the work day 
for part or all of the group. It usu- 
ally involves one or two extra hours 
of work daily. 

Daily overtime usually results in 
lower productivity. Studies have 
shown that people work at optimum 
efficiency when they work a normal 
work day. After eight hours, fatigue 
begins to take its toll in lower pro- 
duction rates and higher accident 
rates. Another danger of daily over- 
time is that employees begin to con- 
sider it part of their regular pay— 
and miss it when it’s cut out. 

When overtime becomes a matter 
of course, it’s time to take a close 
look at your operations. Either your 
group is not working at top effi- 
ciency, or your methods could be 
improved, or, perhaps, you need 
more people working at straight 
time. It might not be a bad idea to 
consult with your company’s meth- 
ods man, if there is one. 





Reason—not rationalization 

It may seem impossible to change 
your overtime situation—but there 
are actually few situations in busi- 
ness that can’t be improved. The 
trick is to use reason instead of ra- 
tionalization. Overtime costs mount 
imperceptibly over a period of time, 
and there usually seem to be good 
reasons. When the supervisor does- 
n’t justify the situation, but, instead, 


ALTERNATIVES TO OVERTIME 


If you’ve decided that over- 
time is not the most economical 
solution to your production prob- 
lems, consider these alternatives 
—and add any others you can 
think of: 


1. Postpone the work. 


2. Have someone else do the 
work at straight time. 


. Hire more people. 


. Have the work done else- 
where—in another depart- 
ment or outside the com- 


pany. 
5. Simplify the job. 


analyzes it, the results can be most 
rewarding. 


In one machine-tool department, 
overtime costs had crept up to one 
third of the total payroll—and the 
supervisor saw no corners he could 
cut. But when he analyzed each 


overtime situation, he was able to 
cut out 320 hours a week—or over 
4. of all his overtime. 

The Overtime-Analysis Form on 
pages 32 and 33 is a way of finding 
and solving overtime problems. It 
will show you what caused overtime 
work, what was accomplished, and, 
in many cases, how it can be elimi- 
nated if you do some forward plan- 
ning. 


Step 1—The analysis 

The first step is to get the facts 
about the overtime now being 
worked. On the form, list each 
worker subject to overtime; the 
overtime hours worked, according 
to each type of overtime; the specific 
reason for running the overtime; 
and the results obtained from over- 
time work. 

Once you have these details down 
in one spot, you may be surprised at 
what you find. It’s possible, of 
course, that the overtime was en- 
tirely correct. But on the other 
hand, the reasons may not have 
been as urgent as you thought at the 
time—and the overtime may not 
have accomplished the results you 
hoped for. 

The facts should be gathered over 
a long enough time to be meaning- 
ful. Above all, don’t start slashing 
overtime until you have determined 
how else you can maintain the nec- 
essary Output level. No important ac- 
tion should be taken until the study 
is complete, and the proposed 
changes have been approved. 
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Overtime Period: (Period of report) 





Results of Instead of Planned 
Overtime Overtime—What? Future Action 





or event | What did the employee | What else could you | What alternative have 
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Step 2—The alternatives 

We are now ready to consider the 
alternatives to working overtime: 

1. Could the work be done at a 
later time? 

2. Who else could do the work on 
regular time? 

3. Could overtime be avoided if 
you put more people on the job? 
(And would this achieve a saving? ) 

4. Is there some other place the 
work could be done more eco- 
nomically? (In or outside the plant? ) 

5. How else could the job be 
done to avoid overtime? 

The analysis form is used for a 
list of all possible ways of getting 
output without overtime. List your 
own ideas and your associates’. 
Study the pros and cons of each so- 
lution. Consider long-term action 
as well as short-term possibilities. 
Will the overload continue? If not, 
will it be repeated? When? 

If the overtime is caused by fac- 
tors outside your control, determine 
what department is responsible and 
if anything can be done about it. If 
not, find out whether the condition 
is likely to continue, for how long, 
and to what degree. 

Keep an open mind; consider ev- 
ery alternative. The foreman who 
said, “It isn’t any use adding a man; 
it takes us six months to train him,” 
was still running overtime a year 
later—and the load was increasing. 


Step 3—Deciding what to do 


Before you decide on any course 
of action, discuss the alternatives 
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with your boss. This will give him a 
chance to be thoroughly acquainted 
with any action you want approval 
on. 

Also, in deciding which method 
you're going to use to reduce over- 
time, consider the immediate cost 
and any investment costs. Consider 
first the alternatives that wouldn’t 
entail large cash investments for ad- 
ditional equipment or space. And 
don’t forget that one alternative may 
be to continue working overtime. 


Step 4—Getting approval and 
taking action 


Once you’ve worked out alterna- 
tive solutions for every overtime sit- 
uation, write them down or at least 
outline them. 

When you ask your boss for ap- 
proval, he should understand fully 
what he’s approving. Show him your 
list of alternatives. When you pre- 
sent them, explain which you feel 
are best, and why. Make it clear that 
you realize there are no pat answers; 
there are usually many ways to 
solve an overtime problem. 

Once the change is approved, it’s 
ready to be put into effect. Keep 
everyone involved aware of what 
you're doing. Announce new sched- 
ules well in advance. 

Every year after inventory, a 
Connecticut hardware manufacturer 
had an overload in the tabulating 
department lasting 60 to 90 days. 
The company had almost decided to 
add equipment when a machine op- 
erator suggested that the bottleneck 





and the overtime could be elimi- 
nated if starting times and lunch 
periods were staggered. About one 
third of the crew volunteered to start 
an hour earlier and one third an 
hour later than normal. The lunch 
hour was arranged early for the 
early starters and later for the oth- 
ers. 

As a result, the equipment was 
no longer a bottleneck; $7,600 a 
year in overtime and a possible 
$6,000 a year in additional equip- 
ment were saved. All but two em- 
ployees liked the new hours better 
than the regular hours. Probably the 
main reason for the success of the 
plan was that the group had been 
consulted about the change. 


Consult the group 

If overtime has been sporadic, 
it’s usually not too hard to eliminate. 
On the other hand, if it’s been going 
on for a long time, employees may 
be reluctant to take the cut in their 
earnings. Employees who get a great 
deal of overtime pay may consider 
it part of their regular wages, and 
may set their standards of living ac- 
cordingly. 

Some people may have under- 
taken monthly time payments for 
purchases on the basis of their over- 
time-pay scale. Their return to regu- 
lar pay without overtime would re- 
quire some difficult adjustments. 

The supervisor can do a lot to 
make things easier. To begin with, 
he should always make it clear, 
when he’s assigning overtime, that 





How to Eliminate Overtime 


Analyze it. See chart, 
pages 32 and 33. 


Step 1: 


2: Consider all the alter- 
natives. 


Step 


Step 3: Decide what to do. 


: Get your boss’s ap- 
proval, and take ac- 
tion. Don’t forget to 
keep your group in- 
formed all along the 
way. 


Step 


Step 5: Plan for recurrences. 
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its only a temporary measure— 
that overtime should never be con- 
sidered a regular part of the day’s 
work. 

If he has been running overtime 
fairly regularly and plans to cut it 
out, he should give employees plen- 
ty of warning. He shouid let them 
know immediately that he’s begin- 
ning an overtime analysis, and that 
overtime hours will probably be cut. 
This will give employees some time 
to adjust to the change. 


Step 5—Plan for recurrences 
Even if you can eliminate most of 
your overtime, the circumstances 
that made it necessary may recur— 
but they’re less likely to if you plan 
ahead. Try to foresee changes in the 
work load, and plan to take action 
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Four Kinds of Overtime— 
And How to Avoid Them 


Emergency overtime—for a rush order, machine breakdown, 
deadline. Happens rarely. 
Try to work out plans with department that caused it. 


Casual overtime—occasional rushes or overloads, like inven- 
tory work, holidays. 
Try to foresee and plan ahead. 


Weekend overtime—costing time and a half or double time. 
Can mount up to considerable expense. 
Consider all alternatives—add a man, tighten schedule. 


Daily overtime—which is a regular part of the work day for 
all or part of the group. Usually lowers productivity. 
Consider alternatives—improve methods, consult staff serv- 


ices. 











to avoid overtime. Some circum- tablished a pattern, and discovered 


stances can’t be planned for, like 
unusual breakdowns, or unusual 
customer demands. But you can 
plan for some absenteeism, holidays, 
seasonal peaks, vacations, inven- 
tories, normal weather problems, 
and overhauls. 


Keep it up 


Conscientiously following through 
on a complete overtime analysis can 
eliminate unnecessary and uneco- 
nomical overtime, and, at the same 
time, retain economical overtime. 

An overtime analysis needn’t be 
made every month. Once you've es- 


which ways of cutting overtime are 
best for you, you'll probably need to 
analyze overtime only three or four 
times a year. After a while, the sav- 
ing should repeat itself almost au- 
tomatically when a situation recurs. 

With a flexible plan, “abnormal” 
situations need only routine han- 
dling; and the supervisor is freed to 
spend his time more constructively. 
The result is a smoother operating 
unit—and lower overtime costs! @ 


Parts 3 and 4 of this series will 
discuss how to cut costs by im- 
proving productivity. Part 3, com- 
ing next month, will tell how to 
measure output. 





STATISTICS are no substitute for judgment. 
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—HENRY CLAY 





The Two-Dollar Business Letter 


IN 1938, it was estimated that the average business letter cost about 
50 cents. Ten years later, Dr. Robert R. Aurner set the price at 75 
cents. By 1952, the figure had edged past the dollar mark and, in 
May, 1957, according to American Business, it soared to $1.70. Now 
the Family Economics Bureau of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company sets it at an even $2.00. 

Here’s how Northwestern arrived at its estimate: 

Item Estimated 
Cost 

lime spent by the average secretary per letter (includes 

taking dictation, typing, correcting, looking up words 

in the dictionary, coffee breaks, and so on) ............ $ .75 
Executive's dictating time .70 
Stationery, typewriter ribbons, and other materials .08 
Postage and mailing costs .07 
Office overhead (rent, lights, filing, messengers, and so 


.40 
Total: $2.00 




















“Morton's flipped—call the office!” 
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HE SUPERIOR’S ROLE in developing his subor- 

dinates is that of the professional adviser, a 
qualified professional guiding the development of 
his professional colleague, his understudy who is 
less accomplished in the profession. The sooner the 
relationship is put on this basis and understood in 
this light by everyone concerned, the sooner it will 
begin to serve its true purpose. 

The superior’s role is not that of a psychiatrist, 
although the re- 
lationship is such 
that he may eas- 


Getting involved 
ily allow himself 


EE in personal problems can hurt 
the boss-subordinate relationship. © adopt that role 


A or be led into it 
by the subordi- 

UPERVISOR nate. One aim of on-the-job training is to strength- 

en and enhance the boss-subordinate relationship, 

which is fundamentally an authoritative one. Once 

the superior undertakes to probe personality 

NOT traits or the subordinate’s personal, off-the-job 


problems, immediately a new relationship begins 
A to take shape—one that is in fundamental conflict 


with the superior-subordinate relationship. 

SYCHIATRIST This smacks of psychiatric therapy and be- 
comes something of a doctor-patient relationship 
fraught with tensions, stresses, and even contra- 
dictions that only the trained therapist is compet- 
ent to handle. When one individual unburdens his 
soul to another, he strips himself of his defense 
mechanism. Finding that he is emotionally naked 
in the eyes of his listener, he becomes resentful, 
fights back in devious ways. The therapist knows 
what to do about the situation; the layman usually 
does not. The superior who gets himself into this 
position risks doing violence to the very boss- 
subordinate relationship he has set out to rein- 
force. 
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Nor is it enough for the superior to steer clear of 
nonperformance factors. The subordinate himself 
may bring his personal affairs or emotional prob- 
lems into the discussion either because he is 
genuinely troubled and needs help, or as a detour, Labor Relations Superintendent 
a means of currying sympathy, which diverts Cities Service Refining Corp. 
the superior’s attention from unsatisfactory job 
performance. 

When the subordinate’s problems are genuine, 
the superior must not be uninterested or unsym- 
pathetic. He should refer the subordinate to his 
minister or his doctor and get the discussion back 
to the problem at hand—the subordinate’s job per- 
formance. When the resort to personal problems 
is clearly a rationalization for poor job perform- 
ance, the superior should—perhaps more bluntly 
—suggest that the subordinate seek professional 
assistance and get on with the problem of the 
subordinate’s performance. 

I am not sug- 
gesting that the 
superior should 
never discuss 
character _ traits 
and personal 
problems or 
otherwise engage 
in elementary 
psychological counseling. 

My suggestion is that the superior must know 
the difference between this and the performance- 
oriented discussion. In that way, he will know 
what he is doing if he does venture beyond the 
range of job performance and what he is letting 
himself in for when he does. @ 


By Willard E. Bennett 


“The true developmental relationship 
of the line manager and his subordinate 


is that of instructor-student The 


superior is a more advanced member of 


a profession helping one who is less 


advanced.” 





This article has been adapted from Manager Selection, 
Education and Training, by Willard E. Bennett. © 1959, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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By Raymond Dreyfack 


Director of Tabulating Systems, Fabergé Perfumes 


HAT’S THE OUTLOOK in management today?—That more 
W ane more well-qualified managers are needed, and 
needed desperately. 

The Executive Manpower Corporation, of New York 
surveyed 1,700 leading corporations recently, and found that 
over the past year, nearly 30 per cent of all executive vacancies 
in the higher salary ranges had had to be filled by appoint- 
ments from outside the company. The acute need for man- 
agerial talent—from whatever source—was underscored by 
the fact that almost three quarters of the respondent com- 
panies either already have a formal management-develop- 
ment program, or are planning to launch one. 

The survey’s findings indicated that more than 5,600 
higher-level managers would be needed over the next six 
months—especially in the manufacturing-production and 
technical areas. 

What does this mean for today’s supervisor? It means that 
the more his managerial skills increase, the greater will be his 
value and earning potential. 
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Fortunately, in our _ society, 
there’s no limit to the amount of 
know-how one can acquire. And 
there’s no limit to the resources 
available. The only possible limita- 
tion is self-imposed. A person who 
doesn’t actively seek out the oppor- 
tunity to learn may hamper his own 
advancement and success. 

The world of industry is growing 
increasingly complex. No matter 
what the field, nobody knows it all; 
and no matter how much native in- 
telligence a person has, he can al- 
ways learn more. Top management 
appreciates open-mindedness and 
respects the contribution that can be 
made by a person who isn’t too 
proud to ask questions, investigate 
modern methods, find out how the 
other fellow is doing the job. 

The manager who gets ahead, 
then, looks for and uses various 
means of gathering knowledge— 
and benefits his company and him- 
self. 


Your company can help 

Many companies offer programs 
geared to the educational needs of 
employees. These may include: 

1) Classes conducted on com- 
pany premises. Large companies 
often have school set-ups complete 
with professional teaching staffs and 
training facilities to rival those of 
established educational institutions. 

2) College or school programs, 
either fully paid for by the company 
or on a shared-cost basis. Some firms 
even give employees an opportunity 


to complete bachelor’s or master’s 
degrees at company expense. 

3) Programs offered by profes- 
sional and trade associations. 

4) Programs made available by 
machine and equipment manufac- 
turers. 


Learn from your boss 

Your immediate supervisor and 
staff people in your company can 
help you a great deal. They can 
give you information you need, and 
they can guide you in your quest for 
further, more extensive training. 

Your boss may not be able to 
take as much time as he’d like to for 
this purpose, but he will usually be 
delighted by your interest and hap- 
py to answer specific questions. 


College courses 

Innumerable courses for man- 
agers are offered by colleges and 
universities. These include job- 
oriented subjects, like production 
management, engineering, systems, 
office management, and personnel 
management; and subjects for gen- 
eral and cultural self-improvement, 
like public speaking, effective writ- 
ing, languages. Your company’s 
training department should be able 
to help you find a course that will 
best fit your needs and interests. 

In recent years, universities have 
encouraged experienced managers 
and executives to conduct college- 
level evening courses. A seasoned 
personnel manager, for example, 
gets great satisfaction and added 
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prestige from spending one or two 
evenings a week helping others to 
understand and evaluate personnel 
problems. 

These workshop classes combine 
know-how with on-the-job experi- 
ence. More than a rigid, stick-to-the- 
text approach, they foster a valua- 
ble exchange of ideas. A manager 
who participates in these classes 
can get the specific information he 
needs as well as good general train- 
ing. 


Open to the public 


Any number of courses are of- 
fered to the public by city high 
schools and neighborhood houses. 
These adult-education programs run 
the gamut from Contract Bridge to 
the Fundamentals of Electronic 


Computers. Here again, instructors 
are either educators or people ac- 
tively engaged in the subjects they 
teach. 


Some courses are Offered free. 
Often, however, a nominal fee is 
charged. 


TV and correspondence courses 


For those hardy enough to arise 
in the wee hours of the morning, 
there are, over the TV circuits in 
various parts of the country, regular 
classes on subjects of specific and 
general interest to managers. 

NBC, for example, has early- 
morning college courses, presented 
in cooperation with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teach- 
ers’ Education and the American 
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Chemical Society. Courses are now 
being given in physics and chemis- 
try, taught by well-known profes- 
sors and scientists. Regular partici- 
pation in programs like these can 
be beneficial when it isn’t practical 
for a manager to take part in more 
conventional classroom programs. 
Many of these courses give exams 
and grades, and, in some cases, reg- 
ular degree credits. 

Besides the early-morning 
courses, there are some general- 
information programs on TV at 
various times during the week, espe- 
cially on Sundays. 

Correspondence courses, like TV 
programs, fill an educational need 
for people who can’t attend regular 
classes. These types of learning, 
however, don’t give the benefits of 
class discussion. And they demand 
greater self-discipline, and a more 
driving determination. 


Trade and professional 
associations 

Probably the most important 
service offered by trade and profes- 
sional associations is disseminating 
knowledge among members and 
subscribers. Every modern teaching 
technique is used. Workshop and 
specialized courses, seminars, and 
lectures, planned to fill specific 
business needs; plant tours; books, 
magazines, and bulletins—all these 
provide the manager who wants to 
learn with an increasing wealth of 
material. 

Here, particularly, the exchange 





of ideas is encouraged. The best way 
for a manager to evaluate his own 
operation is to compare it with 
others in his field. This is one of the 
primary functions of the association. 

In this way, a manager can keep 
up with changes in his field that 
might make his operation more 





Your Company May Offer 
These Opportunities to Learn 
1. Classes conducted on com- 
pany premises 

2. College or school programs— 
sometimes leading to a bach- 
elor’s or degree 
(The company may pay or 
shore the cost with you.) 

. Programs given by profession- 

al and trade associations. 

. Programs available from ma- 


master’s 


chine and equipment manu- 


facturers. 

. Information and advice from 
your boss, and from staff peo- 
ple in the company. 





economical and efficient. And when 
a manager advances his own opera- 
tion, he advances himself. 

Today there are associations to 
satisfy the requirements of most 
categories of management. There 
are associations of traffic managers, 
industrial engineers, office man- 
agers, personnel men, credit men, 
data processors, systems men. Be- 
sides these, there are industry-wide 
groups, such as drugs, cosmetics, 


chemicals, railroads, and metals. 

Many associations provide spe- 
cialized attention to individual prob- 
lems. The Industrial Management 
Club of Bergen County, New Jer- 
sey, for example, conducts monthly 
meetings featuring a mutual-prob- 
lem exchange session. Managers 
are given the opportunity to air 
their difficulties and compare notes 
with production and engineering 
people in nearby plants. 

Another function of associations 
is to sponsor trade or _ business 
shows. Here, equipment is demon- 
strated, current methods analyzed 
and discussed, case histories re- 
viewed. Some shows are expanded 
into two- or three-day seminars or 
conferences, with equipment and 
supply exhibits. Often, one good 
idea a manager brings back to his 
company pays many times over for 
the expense of participating. 

Personal membership in profes- 
sional and trade associations is often 
company sponsored. No matter who 
makes the investment, participation 
inevitably leads to growth in the 
field; and the profits are immeas- 
urable. 


Business literature 

Magazines, books, newsletters, 
bulletins, and other business litera- 
ture are tools as vital to the modern 
manager as the micrometer is to the 
toolmaker. The production fore- 
man, for example, should supple- 
ment his experience and knowledge 
with a constantly up-dated aware- 
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ness of production methods and 
equipment. Science and _ industry 
are progressing so rapidly that the 
manager, in order to grow, must 
keep abreast of developments in his 
field. 

It’s a prime function of business 
literature to satisfy this urgent re- 
quirement. One of the easiest ways 
of sharing experience is via the 
written word. It’s certainly easier to 
tackle a problem by finding out first 
how someone else solved it than 
by struggling unnecessarily—and 
spending long periods of time—to 
work it out by trial and error. 

If a manager devotes enough 
time to reading, there’s no limit to 
his capacity for improving himself 
and his department’s operation. 

Business literature _— generally 
broadens one’s perspective. Often, a 
manager lets himself be buried un- 
der a mountain of duties and re- 
sponsibilities. He proceeds on a 
day-to-day basis, fulfilling his man- 
agerial function merely by keeping 
up with-the work load. If so, he may 
have no time, or not enough time, 
for creative thought, and this can 
limit his potential. The first step is 
to recognize this situation. The next 
step is to do something about it. 

Reading business literature will 
broaden his outlook, make him 
aware of other aspects of the busi- 
keep him informed about 
competitors’ progress. 

Business literature is 
from many sources: publishers, of 
manufacturers; trade and 


ness, 


available 


course, 
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professional associations. Try local 
libraries, public and private. Many 
companies have well-stocked _ li- 
braries of their own. 

One final note on reading: Do 
you need special information, or a 
particular type of publication, you 
can’t seem to find? Don’t forget to 
ask the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington 25, D. C. The 
U.S. Government is probably the 
most prolific publisher in the world. 
A request for information on a busi- 
ness or technical subject will usual- 
ly be answered with a list of low- 
cost publications in the field. 


Manufacturers and suppliers 
Many firms selling products and 
equipment to industry sell services 
as well. These services may include 
information and/or training. Forms 
and equipment manufacturers, for 
example, hire qualified systems peo- 
ple who are experts in the use of 


‘their products. Often, the experi- 


ence of these people is highly di- 
versified; they may be able to offer 
a new approach to a problem. 

Combined with the service objec- 
tive, of course, is their more basic 
objective of selling forms, equip- 
ment, or supplies. Therefore, in- 
formation from suppliers should be 
taken with a grain of salt. A sales- 
man is not paid to promote—or 
even to mention—the products of 
any company but his own. Keeping 
this in mind, you can take full ad- 
vantage of the many services of- 
fered by suppliers. 





WHERE TO GET KNOW-HOW 
College courses, on job-oriented and general subjects. Work- 
shop courses are especially valuable. 
Adult-education courses, given by city high schools and 
neighborhood houses. 
TV courses, especially the early-morning programs. Some give 
college credits. 
Correspondence courses, for people who don’t have access to 
regular classes. 

. Trade and professional associations, which give courses, 
sponsor plant tours, publish business literature, help solve 
specialized problems, sponsor trade shows, and generally pro- 
vide an exchange of ideas in the field. 

Business literature—magazines, books, newsletters, bulletins 
—which keep the manager up to date and help him solve job 
problems. 

. Manufacturers and suppliers—machine manufacturers, ac- 
cessory-equipment suppliers, forms suppliers—who provide 
information and/or training as well as goods. 

Plant visits—to share information with other people in the 


field. 


1. Machine manufacturers: To- _turer’s plant for as long as a week, 


day, the machine salesman, espe- 
cially in technical fields, is a highly 
diversified combination of engineer, 
analyst, economist, diplomat, and 
worry-wart. He knows not only the 
capacities of his own equipment, 
but also the requirements of the 
specific business or industrial appli- 
cation you’re interested in. 

One manufacturer of packaging 
machinery, for example, gives setup 
and maintenance men the oppor- 
tunity to get specialized instruction. 
Before any expensive equipment 
is installed, a foreman or super- 
visor is invited to the manufac- 


to check out every aspect of the job. 
The foreman makes sure that the 
machine operates according to spec- 
ifications, and that he understands 
every phase of the machine’s opera- 
tion. 

Besides their consultation serv- 
ices, many manufacturers offer 
courses to teach managers the in- 
tricacies of preparing, installing, 
and maintaining equipment. Manu- 
facturers may also supply flow 
charts, counting devices, templates, 
forms, and other devices—-and 
reams of literature. 

2. Accessory-equipment sup- 
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pliers. Departmental layout and 
setup is a prime concern of the 
progressive manager. In this area, 
the man who sells desks, cabinets, 
storage units, conveyor systems, and 
special equipment can be a great 
help. 

3. Forms suppliers. Anyone in 
business today, whether in the office 
or the factory, is aware of the im- 
pact of paperwork on company op- 
erations. Warehouse receipts, pro- 
duction tickets, invoices, orders, 
bills of lading, and other forms 
can be a major burden. Often the 
design of a form can go a long 
way toward simplifying procedures. 
Hundreds of gimmicks are avail- 
able: spot carbonization, dual-pur- 
pose cards and forms, upside-down 
printing, special coding, signals and 
guides, carbonless carbon paper. 
It’s the business of forms people to 
know and apply such information. 
The manager can consult these peo- 
ple to expand his own information 
and find short-cut solutions to de- 
partment problems. 


Plant visits 

A plant manager and his ship- 
ping supervisor were making a tour 
of the shipping department of a 
medium-sized company. During the 
visit, their host, the traffic manager, 
helpfully pointed out various phases 
of packing, routing, and transport- 
ing the merchandise. 

When the tour was nearly com- 
plete, the plant manager remarked, 
“I don’t think you mentioned how 
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your freight bills are audited. Is this 
done by your assistant?” 

“Oh, no, we abandoned that chore 
quite a while back.” 

The plant manager raised his 
eyebrows. The traffic man _ ex- 
plained that his company had 
made studies over a period of years, 
comparing money saved by audit- 
ing the freight bills with the cost of 
the auditing function. They found 
that it had cost the company con- 
siderably more to audit the bills 
than it would have cost to take the 
occasional losses that resulted from 
errors. 

To forgo auditing had never oc- 
curred to either the plant manager 
or his supervisor. When they re- 
turned to their own plant, they 
made similar studies, and found 
that they too could save by elimi- 
nating the auditing function for in- 
voices below a specified amount. 

This was no earth-shattering idea, 
and it certainly wasn’t a new one— 
but often a trade practice is so well 
entrenched that nobody sees the 
need for change. In this case, a 
plant visit resulted in a worth-while 
change. 

Plant visits give you a chance to 
exchange ideas. At the same time, 
you make friends and_ contacts. 
When you're in a spot, it can be re- 
assuring to know that by picking up 
a telephone and saying, “Frank, 
what do you know about releasing 
a jammed conveyor?” you may get 
an answer that will help you out of 
your difficulty. 





The more you know .. . 

No matter how you go about get- 
ting knowledge, you'll increasingly 
discover that the more you know 
the more you’re worth—to yourself, 
to your boss, and to other people. 


There’s just one big problem: 
You can’t read everything; you 
can’t attend every class that would 
be nelpful to you. That’s something 
you must work out for yourself. 
With your objectives, interests, and 


requirements in mind, you can plan 
your time and evaluate which 


books, or courses, or services would 
be most useful and most interesting 
to you. Above all, keep your mind 
open to ideas, whatever their source. 


If you take advantage of the re- 
sources available to you, you can be 
sure you'll grow in your own job— 
and you'll be helping to fill your 
company’s need for well-informed, 
highly skilled managers. # 


Office Workers’ Salaries Still Rising 


TOPPING BY SEVERAL points the gains in earnings of production and 
allied workers, the salaries of office workers have gone up 84.2 per 
cent since 1947, according to the National Office Management As- 
sociation’s latest survey. In the last 18 months alone, white-collar 
workers’ earnings have risen 9.4 per cent. Among the 481,363 office 
workers in 6,762 companies that participated in this year’s survey, 
$70 a week is now the national average. The highest paid workers 
in this group are senior accounting clerks with a national average 
salary of $93 a week, senior secretaries with $89, and junior secre- 
taries with $79. 

Following past trends, the states west of the Rockies pay the high- 
est wages. with Oakland, California, heading the list, the survey 
shows. Accounting clerks there average $105 a week and senior 
secretaries $100, while mail clerks and messengers average as much 
as $72 a week. 

Pointed up by the survey were the marked variations in clerical 
pay rates among the 114 U.S. cities covered. In Nashville, Tennessee, 
for instance, the highest-paying white-collar job, senior secretary, 
averaged $69 a week—-$31 below the Oakland level. 





\ PREJUDICE is a Vagrant opinion without visible means of support. 


—AMBROSE Bierce in The Devil's Dictionary 
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LET'S GET 


Every month, SM _ presents 
true stories of toi th situations 
supervisors have faced. 

How would you solve these 
problems? Your answers and the 
steps you take in arriving at them 
can be of the utmost value to 
you. 

As you consider each case, you 
might jot down your questions, 
your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss the cases with a 
group of people—fellow super- 
visors, family, friends. You'll find 
that each person has his own way 
of looking at the problem. 








The Case of the Balky Machinist 


tee WAS no heat in the ma- 
chine shop Tuesday morning so 
Bill Brennan, the foreman, phoned 


Maintenance. “It’s probably the 
valve,” they said. “We'll send a man 
over.” 

The heat valve was set into the 
floor, near the gear cutter. Right 
now, Bill saw, it was covered by 
some skids of finished work—and 
the fork-lift truck was out for a two- 
hour repair job. Ordinarily, the skids 
could have waited till the truck re- 
turned, but now they would have to 
be moved right away. They were 
heavy, but not so heavy that a man 
couldn't shift them. 

Bill went over to Mike Strauss, 
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the gear-cutter operator, and asked 
him to move the skids. 

“That’s not my job,” said Mike. 
“I was hired to work as a machinist, 
not a porter.” 

“They're your skids,” said Bill. 
‘And they have to be moved so we 
can get the heat valve fixed if we 
expect to get any heat today. You 
know Maintenance won't move 
them. Do you think I should do it 
for you—or what?” 

“Do whatever you want,” Mike 
retorted. “I’m not moving any 
skids.” 

Bill stalked back into his office 
and got out his copy of the contract 





kind of work a supervisor could as- 
sign to a subordinate. He walked 
back into the machine shop with fire 
in his eye. 
“Let him just try brushing me off 
again,” he thought. “He'll be out of 
a job so fast he won’t know what 
hit him.” 
But as he approached the gear 
cutter he saw with surprise that 
Mike was moving the skids, 
with the union. As he had expected, “So!” said Bill. “Decided to come 
it contained no clause limiting the off your high horse, did you?” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


. How do you tk. -: Mike reacted to Bill’s comment? 


. What do you think made Bill keep fighting when Mike 
already doing what he wanted? 


. How might Bill have won Mike’s willing cooperation? 


. There were other possible ways of getting the skids moved. 
For example, Bill could have: 
moved the skids himself. 
offered to help Mike move the skids. 
called a man over from another machine to help Mike. 
Which of these ways, if any, would you choose? Why?_____ 


Do you have any other solution? 
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Here are readers’ discussions of previous cases. 

A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











The Troublemakers 
(November, page 40) 
Case synopsis: 

Matt McAllister, an office supervisor, had a successful ex- 
perience in calling an employee’s bluff: She threatened to quit 
unless she got a raise. 

Now he plans to use the same strategy in a different situa- 
tion: He’s been promoted to head another department; among 
his subordinates is a clique of three women clerks who are 
old-timers, excellent workers who can be counted on in every 
emergency. But he knows these women have taken advantage 
of their key position. By threatening to quit in a body, they’ve 
pressured their former supervisor into meeting unjustified de- 
mands. 

Matt’s plan is to call in each of these three women sep- 
arately, in advance of any ultimatum, and to tell her that her 
work is appreciated—but that anyone who threatens to quit is 
“as good as out.” 

What are the differences between the two cases Matt han- 
dled? What do you think of his plan in this case? What would 
you do? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


girls got their foot in the door, it 


The principal difference between 
the two cases is that Matt dealt 
with the first situation when it oc- 
curred, whereas he plans to deal 
with a possible second situation in 
advance. 

The former supervisor was un- 
doubtedly too pliable; and once the 
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kept getting easier to open. Lines 
of authority may have been weak. 


This predecessor was _ probably 
afraid of losing the girls, so he al- 
lowed them to walk over him. 
Should one of the three quit, all 
might quit. This is a strong clique; 
since they do everything else to- 








gether, they might quit together. If 
just two of them stay on in the 
present atmosphere, chances are 
they'll become even more of a prob- 
lem. 

Every employee has the right to 
quit—but the supervisor should be 
interested in seeing that the em- 
ployee wants to stay. It’s expensive 
moneywise, moralewise, production- 
wise, to lose an employee. The 
supervisor must take the positive 
attitude of correcting existing prob- 
lems rather than replacing em- 
ployees. 

Demands should be dealt with 
when they come up; to take action 
on them beforehand might create 
an unnecessary incident. But situa- 
tions must be dealt with before the 
storm blows. 

In this situation the best answer 
would be to improve department 
climate. Interest and participation 
should be strengthened. This should 
not be done at the expense of the 


three old-timers—they should not 
be made to feel cheap or chastised. 

Perhaps Matt could consider the 
following procedure: 

The first day call a short group 
meeting. Explain his predecessor’s 
transfer and his own. Ask each 
individual her name, and her 
husband’s or children’s names. 
Follow this up by sincere interest 
in each individual. Establish a 
friendly but businesslike atmos- 
phere. 

Matt should announce a clear 
line of authority, from the start. 
He should delegate everything 
possible, let each employee know 
exactly what she’s expected to 
do, and give praise for work well 
done. 

Each person should at some 
time be asked for her ideas: Get 
everyone into the act but let there 
be no doubt who is playing the 
lead. If the group isn’t too large, 
group problem solving might in- 
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crease the girls’ interest—in cases 

where the decision would ma- 

terially affect the group. 

Probably the three “trouble- 
makers” will wait a while before 
starting trouble. They'll want to 
feel out the situation first. By this 
time, such a good climate can be 
created that the three girls may 
never cause a problem. 


—DOoNALD L. DUDGEON 
Central Mutual Insurance Company 
Van Wert, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The principal difference between 
the first case Matt handled and the 
action he is now considering is that 
in the first case only one person was 
involved; in the second case, three 
were involved. 

Permitting such a clique to form is 
the worst thing that can happen to 
any department. The fact that these 
women knew their jobs backwards 
and forwards and that they always 
took on the job of breaking in new 
employees gave them the feeling 
that they were indispensable. 

I disagree with Matt that just one 


of the three clerks would resign. 
This is a solid clique; therefore, in 
my opinion, they would either all 
resign or all stay. 

No company likes to see its best 
workers resign, and in this case, if 
they all decided to resign, it would 
cause a lot of confusion for a while. 
But, in the long run, I am sure every- 
thing would work out. The sooner 
people realize they can be replaced, 
the better off the whole department 
will be. 

I would try, within practical lim- 
its, to strengthen the interest and 
participation of the other clerks, so 
that these three women wouldn't 
have the field to themselves. As 
many clerks as possible should be 
taught to do the different jobs within 
the department; these people could 
also break in new employees. 

By all means, avoid using the 
same people for training all the 
time. Otherwise, you are actually 
helping to form a clique, and by the 
time you realize it, you will be in 
the same situation as Matt. 





WILLIAM TELA 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Freehold, New Jersey 


Between the Devil and the Deep 


(October, page 29) 


Case synopsis: 


Andy Paulsen is put in charge of a group of computer pro- 
grammers, in addition to his present group of computer opera- 
tors. Their former boss, Bill Carney, had been discharged for 
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theft—but the reasons for his discharge had never been ex- 


plained to the programmers. 


The new group works on the basis of minimum cooperation; 
Andy feels they distrust and resent him. He turns over more 
and more of the supervision of the programmers to his assist- 


ant, Bob Nash. 


A few weeks later Andy overhears two of the programmers 
discussing himself and Bob. The men appear sharply critical 
of both men—and also confused about who their boss is. 

If you were Andy, what would you do? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

If I were Andy, I would never 
think of breaking in on the conver- 
sation. He was in enough trouble as 
it was, without being subjected to 
criticism for eavesdropping. I would 
just consider myself lucky to have 
overheard the comments, so that I 
could take corrective action. 

A “show-down” meeting would 
not accomplish much, either. It 
would be resented by the group and 
possibly close the door for future 
communication. 

I would not remove Bob from 
contact with the group; this would 
inevitably cause him to appear a sort 
of martyr. Rather, I would take the 
more indirect approach, starting to 
show more interest in the group by 
working more closely with them. 
That way, they would realize who 
their boss was, and would feel that I 
was in a position to make decisions 
about their problems. 

Other factors might have caused 
resentment of the change in the 
computer group: for example, the 
apparent lack of interest on Andy’s 
part, and the obvious “passing of the 


buck” to Bob Nash. Andy should 
have become better acquainted with 
the group as soon as possible. 

If I had been Andy’s and Bill’s 
boss in this situation, the best ap- 
proach would have been honesty. 
Instead of a show-down meeting, I 
would have a meeting to explain in 
as clear terms as possible that man- 
agement felt it necessary to fire Bill 
Carney because of an irrevocable 
breach of company rules. This could 
be done without revealing any em- 
barrassing details to the company or 
to Bill. Obviously, the “cloak and 
dagger” method causes insecurity 
among employees, and associated 
feelings of doubt, distrust, and re- 
sentment. 

Management could also have 
brought out the fact that the two 
groups’ objectives were intermin- 
gled; this would have helped ex- 
plain why they were being united 
under one supervisor. 


—RoBeErrt S. BRowN, JR. 
Operations Engineer 
Bendix Radio 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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Four Psychologists Look at Communication 


“Y SUBORDINATES take twice the 

M time I'd need to do their work.” 

“I can’t get men to do a job the 
way I want it done.” 

“IT get the feeling my people resent 
me.” 

These are common supervisory com- 
plaints. Do they show failure on the 
part of subordinates? 

On the contrary, comments like 
these often mean a breakdown of com- 
munications between the supervisor 
and his subordinates. That’s the report 
of four of the country’s leading man- 
agement psychologists. Here are their 
answers to some questions about com- 
munications: 


Feedback 


Dr. RoBeErT N. McMurry, President, 
The McMurry Company, Chicago. 


Q. Dr. McMurry, when _ subordi- 
nates don't do the job a supervisor ex- 
pects, has the supervisor failed to get 
through to them? 

McMurry: Yes. Here’s what may 
happen: A supervisor gets a problem 
and figures out how to handle it. He 
calls in a subordinate, tells him what he 
wants done, and goes on to something 
else. He’s delegated the work. But too 
often, he hasn’t made himself clear. 
And, most important, he hasn’t asked 


for a feedback from his subordinate. 

Q. What specific techniques can a 
supervisor use to make people under- 
stand him better? 

McMurry: I don’t think there are 
any. Rather than develop gimmicks 
and quick techniques, managers should 
encourage their subordinates to speak 
up when they don’t understand a point. 
Get them to ask questions. But don’t 
treat them like sponges that can absorb 
everything. 

Q. Aren’t some subordinates afraid 
to speak up ... afraid of appearing 
stupid if they don’t understand? 

McMurry: If that’s the case, there 
are ways to find out whether you’ve 
got your point over. Ask the man to 
explain just what you want him to do. 
If he can explain it to your satisfaction, 
you're coming through. 

If he can’t, chances are you didn’t 
outline your wishes completely enough 
in the first place. Go through it again, 
step by step. 

Q. Wouldn't it take a long time to 
make sure every point is absolutely 
clear? 

McMurry: Yes—but isn’t it better 
to spend time at the beginning and get 
it done right? Think of the waste when 
the whole job has to be done over be- 
cause of faulty communication. 


© 1959, by Management Magazines, Inc. 
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The feelings under the words 
Dr. JAMES N. Farr, President, Farr & 
Glasscock Associates, New York. 


Q. Dr. Farr, when subordinates fall 
down on a job, can it be because the 
supervisor is a poor communicator? 

Farr: Sometimes. But lately it seems 
that when a project misfires, people 
blame it on the method of communica- 
tions and let it go at that. They over- 
look the fact that how a supervisor’s 
mind works is as much a part of com- 
munications as the words he uses. 

There is a level of communications 
just below his words. This level de- 
termines his personal impact on others 
—the way his status and personality 
affect his subordinates. 

Q. How do you analyze a man’s 
personality to discover what's behind 
his behavior? 

Farr: Look for consistent patterns 
in his reactions to situations. They’re 
often the key to the motives that de- 
termine his actions. 

For example, one negative pattern 
I’ve found is argumentativeness. Some- 
one makes a suggestion; the supervisor 
counters with an argument. Psycho- 
logically, he sees every suggestion as 
a threat to his position. He reacts nega- 
tively, in an effort to belittle his sub- 
ordinate’s suggestion. 

It’s easy to see how a man like this 
kills his own attempts to communicate. 
After a while, no suggestions are forth- 
coming. And he may practically force 
subordinates to dislike him. 

Q. If you get a man with a behavior 
pattern like this, how do you correct 
it? 

Farr: Get him to recognize it. Don’t 
forget, he doesn’t argue in a conscious 
effort to discourage his subordinates; 
he does it unconsciously. 


One manager found a way to lick 
this negative reaction. He forces him- 
self to listen to every suggestion fully, 
without saying anything. If he has ob- 
jections, he writes them down after the 
talk. Then he analyzes them for val- 
idity. 

Since he’s started this system, he’s 
had a far more favorable effect on his 
people. Their reactions to his changed 
personality, in the form of increased 
interest and participation, prove it. 


Explain fully 


Dr. DoNALp H. Dietricu, President, 
Donald Dietrich & Associates, Chi- 
cago. 


Q. Dr. Dietrich, when a manager 
fails to get his ideas across, what is to 
blame? 

Dietrich: The way he makes his 
ideas known, most likely. If he’s in- 
considerate—too quick or too abrupt 
—he’s liable to alienate those around 
him. 

Many supervisors have trouble with 
communications just because they’re 
intelligent—they don’t need everything 
spelled out for them. They can make 
leaps from one major point to another 
and fill in any gaps mentally. 

Unfortunately, not everyone is like 
that. Subordinates often need a fuller 
explanation of what is expected of 
them. But a supervisor sometimes gets 
impatient. He may snap out an ex- 
planation and leave it at that, uncon- 
sciously giving the subordinate credit 
for mental prowess he may not have, 
and often leaving him confused, frus- 
trated, or resentful. 

After he explains a job, a supervisor 
could ask his subordinate questions 
about it. This would uncover any 
points that have been misunderstood, 
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and guide the subordinate’s thinking 
about the job to be done. 


Handling authority 


Dr. JOHN R. MarTIN, President, John 
R. Martin Associates, New York. 


Q. Dr. Martin, why do some super- 
visors have trouble communicating 
with their subordinates? 

Martin: Because the supervisors 
don’t know how to use—or handle— 
their authority. They become apolo- 
getic about it. Some are overbearing; 
others, unreceptive. Attitudes like these 
annoy the people on the receiving end. 
And when subordinates become an- 
noyed or irritated by the supervisor's 
manner, you can bet that what the 
supervisor is saying won't sink in. 
There’s the beginning of a communi- 
cations problem. 

Q. Why do some supervisors de- 
velop these attitudes? 

Martin: First of all, attitudes like 
these often start when a manager has 
just been moved up. He unconsciously 
develops one of these attitudes as a de- 
fense for the way he imagines his sub- 
ordinates are going to treat him. 

Naturally, people do react different- 
ly to him from the way they did when 
he was in a lower-level job. They’re 
reacting to his title, to his new status. 

The supervisor notices this. He 
thinks, “What’s the matter with me?” 
Often, he becomes lonely and frus- 
trated because people don’t confide in 


him the way they used to. So he gets 
apologetic. It’s only a compensation— 
a way to combat reactions he’s not ac- 
customed to. 

Q. /f a supervisor has developed an 
attitude that damages understanding 
between him and his subordinates, how 
can he overcome it? 

Martin: By using his authority as it 
should be used—to get things done— 
rather than being defensive about it. 

To get work done through his sub- 
ordinates, he has to give them a feeling 
of belonging, of being an important 
part of the organization. He can do 
this by giving them his respect. 

Q. Can the difference in status be- 
tween a supervisor and his subordi- 
nates interfere with effective communi- 
cation? 

Martin: It can—but it doesn’t have 
to if there is a nearly equal give and 
take between a superior and his sub- 
ordinates. If that give and take isn’t 
there, the relationship gets lopsided. It 
turns out that the supervisor is the 
only one who does the talking. 

That can mean lost ideas—ideas 
the subordinate may have but is re- 
luctant to bring up. It can mean that 
the supervisor is not getting his ideas 
across at all. But without free, two-way 
exchange of information, he'll never 
find out about it. 
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SAFETY IS CONTAGIOUS (it is caught as well as taught), and the best 

carriers of the contagion are the boss and the boss’s boss. 
—RussELL DEREAMER 

(from Modern Safety Practices) 
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F YOUR REPORTS are written proper- 

ly, they can help you do an effi- 
cient job. If they’re not, though, they 
can waste your time and effort, and the 
reader's. 

A properly written report contains 
all the necessary information but no 
unnecessary details. It not only makes 
its point, but it leaves no doubt about 
just what that point is. 

If it’s as simple as that, why are so 
many reports unsatisfactory? Why are 
many too long, too hard to read, or too 
rambling in their approach? Why do 
some supervisors have to waste time 
puzzling over progress reports? Or, on 
the other hand, why do some super- 
visors receive phone calls from their 
superiors asking for more information 
when the supervisor has just sent a de- 
tailed report? 

Here are some suggestions to follow 
when you prepare your next reports, 
or when you're guiding your subor- 
dinates in report writing. 


Why—who—what? 

When you gather your material, 
ask yourself: 

Why is this report needed? 

Who will read it? 

What, if anything, should the read- 
er do? 

Use these questions as standards 


Report— 


to Your 


Reader 


against which you measure anything 
you say in your report. The answers 
should be clear in your own mind be- 
fore you undertake any serious work 
on the report. As the writing gets un- 
der way, keep asking yourself, “What 
is the one thing I hope to accomplish 
with this report?” This question will 
serve as your mental screen, through 
which every statement that goes down 
on paper will have to pass. If a tenta- 
tive statement or paragraph is not 
relevant to the objective, then leave it 
out. (But include both the pros and 
the cons of your recommendations. ) 
Many reports bog down in unneces- 
sary detail. Avoid this by taking a cue 
from the journalist, who often limits 
his story to answering these questions: 
What was done? Who did it? Where? 
When? Why? Hew did it happen? 
If recommendations are in order, 
one more question will have to be 
answered: What should be done? 


Language 

The importance of language in a re- 
port is often overlooked. A report is 
designed to present facts, conclusions, 
or recommendations. If the wrong lan- 
guage is used, the objective will not be 
accomplished. The “wrong” language 
is any language that tends to confuse 
the reader or slow him down, even 
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though it may be grammatically cor- 
rect. Avoid elaborate phrases like “it is 
the considered opinion of the writer” 
in favor of simple ones like “I think.” 

At the other extreme, avoid jargon, 
shop talk, or special phrases unless you 
are sure your reader will understand 
them. Remember that you don’t al- 
ways know who your reader will be. 
A report written primarily for your 
own supervisor might be forwarded to 
someone in the finance office who 
doesn’t have your technical knowl- 
edge, and technical terms might only 
confuse him. 


Organizing your report 

You can make your report easier to 
read by organizing it into sections that 
follow each other logically. 

1. State the subject first. Your boss 
will appreciate this. If the subject hap- 
pens to be one in which some other 


person or department is primarily in- 
terested, he can immediately forward 
it. This saves time for him, and helps 
you by making quicker action possi- 
ble. 

Even if the boss doesn’t forward 
your report, he will be able to decide 
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quickly whether the subject needs his 
immediate attention. 

2. Set your conclusions or recom- 
mendations clearly apart from the 
body of the report. This may be at the 
very beginning—again as a help to the 
busy executive—or at the end, follow- 
ing the facts or opinions on which you 
have based your conclusions or recom- 
mendations. 

3. State the facts clearly and sim- 
ply. Avoid long, involved sentences 
which might obscure your meaning. 

4. Put detailed figures, tables, 
graphs, or other illustrative material in 
a supplement. The reader may not 
want to interrupt the continuity of 
thought at this point to examine your 
figures. 

5. Be brief, but complete. Obvious- 
ly, there is no one length that is ideal 
for all reports. Length is determined 
by your purpose and by the back- 
ground of the people for whom you 
are writing. 

Say what you have to say; but say 
it once—and stop. 


® Charles H. Lang 
MILL & FACTORY 
November, 1959 





Should Credit Be Curbed? 


( NOW—pay later—easy terms—no 
money down!” 

Consumer use of credit has grown 
tremendously: During the six months 
ending on August 31, 1959, consumer 
credit outstanding increased by nearly 
$4 billion. Of this rise, installment 
credit accounted for some ‘$3.3 bil- 
lion. Debt in these two categories now 
stands at all-time peaks of $47.9 bil- 
lion and $37 billion, respectively, and 
from May through August, 1959, new 
extensions of installment credit 
amounted to about $4 billion month- 
ly. Do these enormous figures mean 
that consumer credit should be 


slowed down by legal restrictions? 
From time to time during the post- 
war period, the mushrooming growth 
of borrowing by individuals has been 
criticized as inflationary and unstabiliz- 
ing. On two occasions—in 1948-49 and 


1950-52—the government found it nec- 
essary to revive the wartime Regula- 
tion W, which prescribed minimum 
down payments and maximum repay- 
ment periods. At several other times, it 
was suggested that stand-by authority 
be vested in the Federal Reserve Board 
to re-impose such restrictions if it con- 
sidered them necessary. 

In recent months, the growing con- 
sumer debt has revived sentiment 
favoring restrictive action. Rising in- 
terest rates, although eventually effec- 
tive in moderating other types of 
credit demands, have never been able 
to put much of a dent in consumer 
credit. The average person is little con- 
cerned with the amount of interest he 
is paying—he often does not even 
know what rate he is being charged— 
but is primarily interested in the down 


payment and the monthly cost there- 
after. 


New credit plans 


There is no foolproof way of de- 
termining precisely when consumer 
debt has grown too big, but some ex- 
perts have come to fear that this point 
is at least being approached. Their 
concern has been increased by the re- 
cent growth of various credit plans 
never before used on such a wide 
scale: open lines of credit by banks, 
deferred charge accounts, credit cards, 
even vacations on the cuff. 

However, there are reasons for 
doubting that consumer credit is being 
so abused as to constitute a menace. 
Part of its growth is explained by the 
fact that during most of the postwar 
period, consumer durables have ac- 
counted for a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of the individual’s spending 
dollar than before. Perhaps even more 
important is the fact that the growth 
and redistribution of income over the 
past several decades have made credit 
available to millions of people who had 
never before been eligible for it. 

Moreover, consumer credit and in- 
stallment credit now outstanding, to- 
gether with the recent level of new 
extensions of installment credit, are 
slightly below 1957 levels. And credit 
extensions are not appreciably higher, 
relative to retail sales of durable goods, 
than they were as long ago as 1940. 


Wiil restrictions work? 

There is one more strong argument 
against legal restrictions on personal 
debt. During World War II, and again 
in 1950-52, such restrictions were: 
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fairly effective. These, however, were 
both periods in which there was strict 
curtailment of the production of auto- 
mobiles and other goods for whose 
purchase credit is generally sought. 
In 1948-49, when this factor was 
absent, growth of consumer credit out- 
standing did not slow down appreci- 
ably. It is true that there was a huge 
war-deferred demand for durable 
goods at the time—a condition which 
no longer prevails—and perhaps strict- 
er controls than were actually in force 
would have led to a different result. 
But the record as it actually exists 
furnishes little support for the idea 


that renewal of Regulation W would 
solve the problems of actual or poten- 
tial abuse of consumer credit. 

The question promises to remain a 
live one for many years to come. Over 
the next decade, there will be dis- 
proportionate growth in the young- 
adult age groups which, because their 
many needs outdistance their early 
earning power, are the largest users of 
credit. But if average incomes continue 
to rise, a continued increase in con- 
sumer debt shouldn’t cause any great 
Worry. 

@ FINANCIAL WORLD 
Vol. 112, no. 17 


Eight Ways to Smoother Days 


I’ YOU SET ASIDE part of each day 
just before quitting time to plan 
for the next day, your tomorrows can 
be much smoother. Such preplanning 
might include examining the next 
day’s schedules and predicting what 
problems could come up. Looking 
ahead this way usually takes only five 
or ten minutes a day, and it produces 
worth-while results. 

Here are some steps that should 
help you to minimize the rough spots: 


Avoid unpleasant stack-ups 


Our roughest days are usually those 
in which a number of “must-do” tasks 
have accumulated and cannot be put 
off any longer. 

One method of avoiding stack-ups 
is to handle a problem as soon as you 
can—unless there is a valid reason not 
to. Putting it off just adds it to tomor- 
row’s work load. 

Another way is carefully reschedul- 
ing the unpleasant monthly chores— 


YY 
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the ones that must be done but that 
you're tempted to put off as long as 
possible. Spread them out, and you'll 
avoid having to tackle all the distaste- 
ful ones on any one day. 


Avoid dull stretches 

Routine jobs must be done, but not 
necessarily all on the same day. Keep 
your days interesting; schedule the 
routines so they don’t run into each 
other too frequently. 


Get troublemakers out of the way 

Some tasks are more unpleasant to 
handle than others. Try tackling these 
troublemakers first in the day’s sched- 
ule. Each hour they are put off only 
makes them more difficult to handle. 
As long as they hang over your head, 
they have a tendency to disturb every- 
thing else you must do. 


Spread out the “peaks” 


Don't let too many peaks come at 
you in any given day. Peak periods of 
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work are sometimes unavoidable, but 
they can be spread out over the day, 
week, or month. Each peak involves 
some tension on your part, and a pile- 
up of tensions steals your energy and 
thought from other duties that are 
perhaps more important. 


Get others to help 


You needn’t do everything yourself. 
Often small contributions of help 
from one or a few people can solve a 
tough problem, and in less time than 
one person could do it. 

Analyze some of the situations that 
have made particular days rough ones. 
Couid they have been handled more 
easily with a little help? 


Bring procedures up to date 


Perhaps the old way is the long way. 
Look at your routines and see if you’re 
using ancient and _ time-consuming 
methods, where new ones would serve 
you better. Even one modernized pro- 
cedure can help to smooth a complex 
operation. 


Minimize outside interferences 
Many a man, through his own good 
nature and a desire to be pleasant, 
puts up with too many interruptions 
from his co-workers. Some interrup- 
tions are, of course, important, but a 
bit of firmness can keep the unneces- 
sary interferences down to a minimum. 


Count ten 


Don’t let small irritations get out of 
hand. If you stop and count ten, you 
can often keep a minor trouble spot 
from expanding into a major one that 
involves hot.tempers and high tensions 
among your workers. Such. situations 
can disrupt an entire day, no matter 
how many other precautions you have 
taken—and your irritation can com- 
municate itself to your workers. 

Rough spots—and rough days—are 
bound to occur, but preplanning and 
perspective can help make more days 
smoother ones. 

® William J. Milford 


ROUGH NOTES 
November, 1959 


Corporate Dollars Go to School 


DESPITE THE FACT that profits were off in 1958, U.S. business gave 
about 23 per cent more to higher education than it did in 1956. The 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., which reported this fact 
after its latest survey of corporations, also notes that eight of the com- 
panies in its sample made contributions despite operating losses. Some 
other highlights: 

—The number of companies giving at least | per cent of net income 
before taxes has doubled since 1956. 

—The number giving $100,000 or more has almost doubled. 

Dr. Frank H. Sparks, president of the council, concludes from 
these figures that “the most alert business management in the world 
regards the financial support of higher education as of first impor- 


tance.” 
—Fortune, 10/59 
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House Insurance in a Package 


¢ YOUR HOUSE adequately insured? 
How do you know how much 
household insurance you need; and 
how do you go about buying it? 

First of all, you must have fire and 
lightning coverage; it’s the minimum 
your mortgage holder will permit. “Ex- 
tended coverage” can add protection 
against expenses caused by wind, hail, 
explosion, riot, falling aircraft, smoke, 
or a truck that hurdles the curb and 
knocks down the front porch. 

Perhaps you want “additional ex- 
tended coverage,” insuring you against 
losses from falling trees, breaks in the 
steam- or hot-water-heating system, 
vandalism, glass breakage, the chance 
that the building will collapse, and 
other calamities. 

Further coverage can reimburse you 
for the additional expenses incurred if 
a fire in your home forces you to live 
elsewhere temporarily. You might also 
want personal-property insurance to 
protect what’s in the house, and per- 
sonal-liability insurance in case some- 
one gets hurt on your property. 


How to buy it 


You can get an insurance program 
for your house in two ways. One is to 
assemble it in bits and pieces, buying 
fire insurance with extended coverage 
here, a personal-property policy there, 
and liability protection elsewhere. The 
other way is to buy your protection 
preassembled in economical packages 
that embrace all the different kinds of 
home protection you need, for less 
money than it would cost if you were 
to assemble the program yourself. 

Newly refined versions of these 


packages, known as homeowner poli- 
cies, contain, in skeleton form, all the 
essential elements of a standard fire 
policy. To this skeleton is added one 
of five different insuring forms, each 
planned for different coverages and 
different needs. In these forms, the 
amount of each type of protection is 
fixed, either as a percentage of the sum 
for which the house is insured, or as a 
dollar figure. (See chart on page 63 
fora summary of these forms.) 


Form 1 

Officially designated as the “stand- 
ard form,” this covers fire and the first 
set of extended coverage risks, vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief, and theft 
of personal property. It also covers ad- 
ditional living expenses, personal Jiabil- 
ity, medical payments to someone hurt 
on your property, and physical dam- 
age to the property of others. 


“ec 


Form 2 

The principal difference between 
this “broad form” and Form 1, aside 
from a higher living-expense allow- 
ance, is in the wider range of protec- 
tion. The additional coverages include 
steam-boiler explosion; bursting of 
steam or hot-water appliances, or of 
heating systems; water leakage or 
freezing; vehicular damage to fences, 
drives, walks, lawns, and plantings; 
smoke damage from fireplaces; dam- 
age from falling objects; building col- 
lapse; glass breakage; and accidental 
injury to electrical appliances and fix- 
tures. Earthquake coverage and per- 
sonal-property losses by theft from un- 
attended autos can be added. 


Reprinted from Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine 
© 1959, by the Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc. 
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Forms 3 and 4 

If you own your own home, these 
two forms will always be written to- 
gether. Form 3 is an “all-risk” form for 
buildings plus additional _living-ex- 
pense coverage. Form 4 is a “broad 
form” for contents. The package made 
by combining them is intended mainly 
for special situations in which a home- 
owner might want broader coverage 
than he would get from a Form-1! or 
-2 policy. 


Form 4 

This form, covering residence con- 
tents only, can be written separately 
for tenants of rented premises who are 
concerned with protecting their own 
property but not the landlord’s. It is a 
sort of homeowners’ policy for people 
who don’t own their own homes. 


Form 5 

Form 5 is a superpolicy, or “compre- 
hensive form.” It protects against vir- 
tually every insurable risk, including 
rain in the front door. Generally, it will 
be of interest only to people who have 
very expensive homes and a great deal 
of valuable personal property. You 
can’t buy this one in any amount less 
than $15,000, and the personal-prop- 
erty coverage is a thumping 50 per 
cent—or more—of the dwelling cov- 
erage. 


Lower premiums—without 
gambling 

With Forms 1, 2, and the 3-and-4 
combination, you can cut the personal- 
property coverage from 40 per cent of 
the dwelling amount to 30 per cent, 


with a corresponding reduction in pre- 
mium. And arrangements are now be- 
ing made to let you add a $50-de- 
ductible clause to all forms except 5, 
which also trims the price a bit. 
These package policies give just 
about all the household insurance most 
homeowners need. In fact, it might 
strike you that they wrap up more cov- 
erage than you want. After all, some 
homeowners squeak by on fire and ex- 
tended coverage alone. By gambling 
on escaping the other forms of mis- 
fortune, they save on premiums. 
Sometimes they win their gamble, 
too. It is worth remembering, though, 
that the extra coverages in the package 
deals are relatively cheap and can be 
priceless when you need them. 


Ask your agent 


Because premium rates vary by lo- 
cality and type of property, only your 
agent can tell you precisely how much 
you save by package buying. Make 
sure, too, that package policies are 
available in your area; although the 
older packages are now sold in most 
states, the revised forms are not yet 
available everywhere. 

Not all companies sell package poli- 
cies. Furthermore, some mortgagees 
are still reluctant to accept them as 
satisfying the insurance requirements 
of their mortgage contracts; better ask 
your lender. 

Before you buy any household in- 
surance, consider the coverages care- 
fully and compare prices. An all-in-one 
policy may provide you with the most 
protection that you can buy for the 
money. 


_ An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December 
issue. The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGMENT is microfilmed by Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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WATCH FOR THESE ARTICLES 
IN FUTURE ISSUES: 


COST REDUCTION: HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
GROUP’S PRODUCTIVITY 


Cost expert Ernest Schleusener will discuss: 

1. Simple, practical methods for measuring individual 
productivity. 

2. How to improve the productivity of workers who are 
below average, and of the work group as a whole. 


CAN YOU READ BETWEEN THE LINES? 


A job application can pay off at far more than face 
value—if you learn to read between the lines for clear 
indications of the applicant's character and temperament. 


PROBLEM WORKERS—OR WORKERS WITH 
PROBLEMS? 


Emotional problems of employees cost industry an estimated 

$3 billion a year. How much are they costing your department? 
Although you can’t treat a subordinate’s emotional difficulties, 
you will find it helpful both to him and to yourself to be 

able to recognize some of the symptoms. 























